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PREFACE 


Fifteen years ago I vras a student in a CaiX'nporc 
College. Like the average mid die-class youth of our 
country I too, ■n’as not born -R-ith a silver spoon in the 
moutli. Poverty and suffering I had known from my 
childhood. Besides, being bom in Cawnporc — the 
premier industrial town of the province — and brought 
up in this very city, I had many opportunities of 
seeing the squalor and misery that dogs the life of our 
toiling millions. Huddled together, I found workers’ 
families living in dirty and dark huts that were not 
fit even for animals. Those days of my boyhood 
left an indelible impression upon me. 

Jr was no wonder, therefore, that when I grew up 
and reached the higher classes of my school, I was 
unlike the average schoolboy. I found it impossible 
to keep myself confined within the strict limits of my 
immediate surroundings. I felt suffocated, crampea. 
My thoughts wandered. The grinding poverty of 
our teeming millions, their dark and dismal lives, 
haunted me in the midst of my daily school hours. 
It was in these days that by my persistent efforts I 
came in contact with revolutionaries and was initiated 
into their circles. 

We were only two brothers and 1 did not know 
that my elder brother Mr. Ra; Kumar Sinha had like- 
wise jomed the ranks of revolutionaries. He was a stu- 
dent at the Hindu University and was actively working 
from Benares as I learnt later. I was therefore a 
little surprised when one day my brother was arrested 
at GauTipore on the eve of the session of the 
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Indian National Congress, and_ along many 

others was charged to stand trial in the Kakori Cons- 
piracy Case. Almost all the front rank members of 
tcvolutionarj' organisation in U. P. were arrested m 
tire Kakori Case and it now fell on my shoulders 
and of a few of my comrades in other provinces^ to 
resuscitate the entire Northern-India organisation 
excluding Bengal. 

I was a college student when my brotlrer was 
arrested. My old 'father shocked by the arrest of my 
brother fell ill and died within a month. My brother 
was convicted a year later and sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment. The growing demands of the party 
work and the family distress now made it impossible 
for me to continue my studies. I bade good-bye to 
my university career and entered my new life. As a 
cover to my polidc.al line of work I took to journalism 
and for obvious reasons worked as the representative 
of Tic Sic.tcsiUiv:^ The Times of Jvdia, The Pioneer and 
the Associated Press of India. 

My old feelings had not left me. They had 
grown stronger. I felt that our whole country was 
a vast prison-house. But on what concrete lines to 
achieve liberation? That was the question upper- 
most in my mind these days, all the more because the 
new and tremendous organisational responsibility had 
been /riven to me. For some time I had been studying 
world history and politics. Books on different ideo- 
logies were my chief reading, 1 had started work in 
the loc.al Congress and in the Mazdoor Sabha. From 
my studies and experience the conclusion emerged 
clearly that national emancipation could come only 
ihrou'rh a relentless lifc-and-dcath struggle. When 
I looked round, I found it absent, 'Our Indian 

.;v.son.'d Congress was not then the dynamic revolu- 
tionary' org.misation that it is today. It had no deep 
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lisc fadlcal youths for mass work on socialistic lines. 
The sequel was the birth of Naujawan Bharat Sabha 
which was to shoulder this task. Through our day- 
to-day work we were moving gropingly towards 
Socialism. 

I was entrusted with the work of organising the 
secret w'ing in di^^crcat parts of the country and in this 
connection I moved from province to province. 
Two years of intense activity of our members in differ- 
ent provinces landed some of us in the Lahore Prison 
to stand our trial in what was known as the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case of 1929, against Bhagat Singh and 
others. After the farce of a trial before three High 
Court judges constituting a tribunal as per Lahore 
Conspiracy Case Ordinance, death sentences were 
pronounced on Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and SukJidco, 
seven of us were given life imprisonments and two 
were sentenced to shorter terms. We had not parti- 
cipated in the Tribunal proceedings. There was no 
daence witness or defence lav*yer. We had success- 
fully ■ " ” ■ ■ - 

on u ! . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

sistin^ ■ , ' ■ ^ ■ ' , . , . 

whole country and evoked nation-wide protest. We 
however were not surprised, for we had seen enough 
of the methods of British Justice in similar trials 
in our countr}’. 

.fVfter my conviction I was moved from one jail 
to another in different provinces as a ‘C’ class prisoner. 
From Lahore to Multan, from Multan to Rajah- 
mandr)% and then to Andamans and back again to 
Punjal^I have been tossed from one prison to another 
all these years, till I have just been released from 
Lucknow District Jail, on medical grounds. 

So after nine years of life of a prisoner, I am free 
once more, free to realize my dream of participating 
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had grown in me that it was not enough. A life-and- 
dcath struggle w.as needed, requisite forces were to be 
mobilised,'^ preparations had to be made. But where 
to make the start? How to galv.ani_sc our country- 
men? What should be out immediate method of 
struggle? How to infuse life in the hearts of our 
enslaved millions ? How to acquire a broader inass 
basis for the extant revolutionary organisation? 
Such were some of the problems that confronted 
me. I was set ihinldng. hly thoughts took more and 
more a practical turn, I set out planning for definite 
steps. But 1 knew I was not alone. There \ycrc 
hundreds of youngmen in the countr)' who were think- 
ing or moving on the same lines. It therefore did not 
take us long to meet on the platform of a common 
organisation — the Hindusthan Socialist Republican 
Association. W’c had been studying socialism and 
accepted soci.alistic ideas. Our movement however 
had not yet assumed a clear socialistic character. 
Grown from the exclusive r.anks of the lower middle 
class and in the economic and political setting that I 
have described above, the ideas inspiring our move- 
ment were a curious admixture of different political 
ideologies. The virile and the idealistic nationalism 
of .M.a7^:ini with its emphasis on revolutionary 
youths, the insurrection of the Blanquist type, the 
‘gqing-to-the-pcoplc’ movement coupled with terror- 
istic actions of tlie Russian Social Revolutionaty Party, 
the October Revolution and its guiding ideology — 
Bolshevism— •the influence of all these movements 
could be definitely traced in our ideas. But the 
socialistic feature w.as most dominant and it was 
natur.il, for the logic of the countiy’s maturing events 
was giving a definite turn in this direction. Jn addi- 
iior. to a secret wing of the movement, we realised 
tiic need of an open broad-based organisation to mobi- 
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lise radical youths for mass vrork on socialistic lines. 
The sequel was the birth of Naujawan Bharat Sabha 
which was to shoulder this task. Through our day- 
to-day work we were moving gropingly towards 
Socialism. 

I was entrusted with the work of organising the 
secret wing in different parts of the country and in this 
connection I moved from province to province. 
Two years of intense activity of our members in differ- 
ent provinces landed some of us in the Lahore Prison 
to stand our trial in what was known as the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case of 1929, against Bhagat Singh and 
others. After the farce of a trial before three High 
Court Judges constituting a tribunal as per Lahore 
Conspiracy Case Ordinance, death sentences were 
pronounced on Bhagat Singh, Raj guru and Sukhdeo, 
seven of us were given lire imprisonments and two 
were sentenced to shorter terms. We had not parti- 
cipated in the Tribunal proceedings. There was no 
defence witness or defence lawyer. We had success- 
fully refused to attend the Court, too, following assault 
on us by the police, and the European Judges per- 
sisting in defending it. The sentences shocked the 
whole country and evoked nation-wide protest. We 
however were not surprised, for w’C had seen enough 
of the methods of British Justice in similar trials 
in our country. 

After my conviction I w'as moved from one jail 
to another in different provinces as a *C’ class prisoner. 
From Lahore to Multan, from Multan to Rajah- 
mandry, and then to Andamans and back again to 
Punjab-— I have been tossed from one prison to another 
all these years, till I have just been released from 
Lucknow District Jail, on medical grounds. 

So after nine years of life of a prisoner, I am free 
once more, free to realize my dream of participating 
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in the national struggle tliat has travelled a long 
during tlic I^ist decade. But it is not a pleasant 
experience to he released even on medical grounds 
and get the privilege of starting work anew when the 
opportunit}' is denied to those whom I have left be- 
hind. In the midst of my xvork, the idea haunts me 
that I am free but my hundreds of comrades ate yet 
in chains. I recall vividly how in the cold icy ceils 
of Andamans, under the worst repression and suffer- 
ing, we used to meet in group.s and discuss our hopes 
of the future — our line of work in the new, changed 
conditions. For hours we talked and grew animated. 
We built plans. Our dreams had no end. I now 
visualise at times the glowing faces of my comrades of 
those hours peering at me from behind the prison bars, 
looking with a longing at my good luck — in my real- 
ising the dream that was out common inspiration, 
our common solace. 

Since my release I have been flooded with 
endless and varied questions regarding my com- 
rades — the Andaman Prisoners. Why did they go 
on mass hunger-strike? Were tlicy despaired? 
Wh.n is the full significance of their historic declara- 
tion to Gandhiji ? What were the factors that brought 
this profound change in their ideas ? Did long years 
of prison rigour too contribute their share \o the 
ch.angc ? In the event of their wholesale release where 
would they stand tomorrow in the countr}’’s strugf^lc ? 
NX'as Andamans a prisoner’s Heaven or a Hell ? '/Vre 
the prisoners verp restive today in not being released ? 
iiwrc lias been a stream of such questions from 
different quarters, from different individuals. Several 
papers h.avc asked me to write about these aspects in 
th.eir columns. At these queries I never felt annoyed. 
] wclcontcd them on the contraiy, for I knew that it 
only indicated the due recognition by the country- 
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men of their revolutionary youth. Our people xi’ant 
to understand, to know the flower of their youth who 
languish behind prison bars today. The nation has 
demanded their release and it shall not rest till they arc 
all set free — to take up their positions in the vanguard 
of the national revolutionary movement. On the eve 
of their release the endeavours to know them, under- 
stand them fully is timely and essential. It will 
facilitate the prompt harnessing of their tremendous 
revolutionary force to the developing of the national 
struggle. Wrong notions and unjustifled bias about 
them would prove harmful and delay the necessary 
adjustment in our anti-imperialist camp. 

In the face of the persistent queries, the idea 
occurred to me that I could best write a book to 
answer the large number of questions and thus do 
my litdc bit to dispel some of the prevailing mis- 
understandings, and give some positive and valuable 
information that is not known to the public. I have 
lost no time in working out my idea and found great 
solace in doing it — thus forging a living link with 
my incarccratea friends. 

Written with this object as the main in %’iew, 
this book has not been like the usual prison memoirs. 
It is too one-sided, dealing mainly with broad political 
aspects of the prisoners’ life. The treatment again 
is throughout general, hardly bringing in the doings 
of particular individuals or groups. There is a human 
side of our life however, where frustration and ruth- 
less subjeaion by a soulless prison machine is a 
story that is moving and profoundly tragic. One 
can hardly complain if within the prison walls, there 
exist no opportunities conducive to the flowering of 
individuahty, for it is denied to one even outside under 
the present social system. But that is not all. In- 
side the imperialist prisons, deliberate methods arc 
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Successful experiments have been made to turn them 
into useful cirixens. In thousands they arc partici- 
pating in their national Five Year Plans. They feel, 
they have also their duty, their obligations to societ)'. 
With a xeal, that it seems hard to believe, they too 
have in thousands thrown themselves into the task 
of Socialist upbuilding. Prisoners also have their 
Stakhnovites and they are proud of them. In other 
parts of the world it would be wrong to expect any 
such fundamental change, for the prison system 
is but an essential part of the huge machinerj' of ex- 
ploitation and it can only be radically changed after 
a revolution in the social order. Vet here too, pub- 
lic opinion has grown of late. Not only a Howard 
Society, but the wide public takes interest in quesrions 
of penology. The governments are yielding to the 
popular pressure and introducing reforms in their 
prisons on modem lines. Of course, these are demo- 
cratic governments. Fascist administrations arc also 
moving but in other directions. They arc beating 
all records of severity and repression. The news of 
the concentration camps is meticulously suppressed. 
Yet it leaks out and the world is informed of the 
horror and cruelty of the fascist prisons and camps. 
The death of Carl von Ossietsky, the valiant and con- 
sistent fighter for world peace is a recent .proof of how 
the fascists are treating their opponents in jails — 
worse than the galley slaves. Our British Imperialist 
government is steadily moving towards Fascism and 
its signs we discern in our httlc w orld too — the Anda- 
mans. How ? I shall try to narrate that in the follow- 
ing pages. But our Congress ministries backed by the 
organised might of the masses are resisting the bureau- 
cracy and changing the deplorable conditions of /.ails. 
At such times, wide discussions regarding jail condi- 
tions, especially by those who have been for years 
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behind prison bars would be much helpful.^ It 
%rouId assist the people’s ministers in talcing the right 
direction. The limitations have handicapped me in 
discussing in details this aspect of the prison question, 
but the 'very narmtivc will help the readers to some 
extent, 1 believe, in detecting the dark spots, and glar- 
ing defects. I must however say it frankly here that 
witat our honourable ministers have achieved till now, 
falls far short of our reasonable expectations. What 
is needed is a new approach, a fundamentally radical 
outlook on the whole prison problem. Witliout it 
mere minor improvements here and there, would not 
have much meaning. It would be wandering in a 
maze of details without reaching the basic root, and 
reconstructing the foundations, 

A greater portion of the book deals with the two 
And.anian hunger-strikes and I hope the readers would 
appreciate it. The last mass hunger-strike made the 
Andamans for a time a first class political issue. In 
the rc.motcst villages of (he country' people became 
C''>n?cious that in the dist.ant islands beyond the ocean, 
hiundrecis of ilicir best youths were pining away, 
were being dragged inch by inch tow.ards a slow but 
sure death, 'fhe whole Kation arose and in one 


thundering' voice demanded their repatriation and 
release. _ 'J'hc hung,cr-strikc was a record unsurpassed 
in world historv. In the first hunger-strike we lost 
d’.rte of our ix-lovcd comrades— hlahabir, Mohit 
ruui .Mohan. Of this strike meagre news reached our 
anxious coumremcn. After the deaths, the govern- 
rrum in a short communique informed the public of 
thetr sudden end. That was all that the nation could 
learn uf it? three valiant fighters, of its martvrs. During 


communications 
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to our Congress ministers. Thej were withheld by 
the fiat of India Government. The new consti- 
tution had been inaugurated and our popular ministers 
had just taken office. That a communication to them 
from the prisoners of their province too, could be 
withheld, showed us glaringly how a trained bureau- 
cracy was to thwart the measures of our ministers. 
Of the record of Andamans these t\^'0 hunger-strikes 
arc the best chapters — our unique achie\’ement. It 
is why I have tried my best to provide a dear insight 
into them, by treating them in all their aspects. What 
inspired us to go on hunger-strike ? \^at was the 
technique followed when we had started it ? Why 
were there no deaths in the last strike ? Why did we 
hold out for so long even in the face of repeated 
messages from the country urging suspension ? How 
we discussed and reached its termination ? All these 
questions I ’ . ' ’ ’ ’ , i *. *u I am sure, 

remove sot that I have 

found persi 'o''"! 

I have called the Andamans the Indian Bastille. 
But all historical parallels have their limitations, their 
qualifications. The Bastille of France fell, before 
the mighty onslaught of the masses that shook the 
whole of Feudal Europe from one comer to the other. 
From that day on'wards the fall of the Bastille was 
immortalised in the revolutionary history of the world. 
Four years back in 1954 when the two hundred fami- 
lies of France conspired against the whole nation 
and mancEuvred to usher in a fascist regime, the 
millions of workers and peasants gathered again on 
the streets of Paris in a solid phalanx. It was the 14th 
of July. They celebrated the storming of the Bastille. 
The betrayers hurriedly cowered back and entered 
their dens. The masses had recognised their Louis 
of the twentieth century. They forged the powerful 
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Populfit Front to defeat their enemies and take up 
tasks yet unfulfilled. Masses rccallcd that the Bastille 
fell under the resounding revolutionar}' cries of 
Equality, Liberty and Fraternity, but these had yet 
to be achieved in a ‘Free, Happy and Strong France’. 
Another struggle they have to avagc, and they have 
their revolutionary tradition. 

Such history has not been made in our country 
vet. Our Andamans is the Bastille of the prc-rcyolu- 
tionaty era. Fighting against Feudal Imperialist 
structure the boldest of the countiy^’s sons have been 
for the past two decades thrown" into dungeons in 
that distant island. These soldiers of the National 


Revolution had seen the feudal regime tottering. 
Tltcy had witnessed in Delhi the cnicl magnificence of 
tlic court of a modern Louis. The Viceregal Palace to- 
wered high amidst the surrounding huts of a famished 
and dying people. Salaried high oificials held enor- 
mous wealth while the peasants were breaking down 
under burdens of tastes and debts. \X‘.as not history 
repe.ating itself? Were not elements of decaying 
ftiuiai Fr.incc resurrected f)n Indian soil ? So they 
questioned. Sitting on the floor of dark prison cells 
thcr recalled hi‘.toiy. 'rhey remembered that Bastille 
iir.i! .a p.ist ili.n h.id paved way for a glorious future. 

'I'iiat .Xnd.im.ins was our Bastille was not forgot- 
ten l)y our jacobins of 1914-18, When the Berlin 
faunntitfce of Indian Revolutionaries headed by Lala 
Hanlw.al, Raja Mahendra Pratap, Dr. Bhupendra 
Dutt and otlicrs negori.atcd with the Kaiser and 
plir.r’ed a national insurrection in India with German 
a‘<:yan<;c% the .-indamans was assigned a definite place 
in tr c ac.'.cme t)f action. It was decided to t.akc 
snip- trom the I'ar Last to storm the island and set all 
free. .\s is well known, the whole plan 
of b.artqviist insurrection fai!ed~as had been the 
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fate of the simultaneous Sinnfem attempts in Ireland. 
The government got scent of the proposed raid on 
Andamans and hurriedlj^ made necessary arrangements 
for the fsiand’s defence. A number of British boats 
patrolled the adjacent sea day and night. 

The fortress of Peter and Paul in Czarist Russia 
confined within its walls hundreds of Russian re^'olu- 
tionaries — the front rank fighters. It stood as a go'm 
symbol of the bulwark of European reaction. It 
is known that prisoners who once entered the fortress 
walls, seldom came out alive. They slowly sunk in 
their prison graves. It is a wonder that from Anda- 
mans the nation has been fortunate to get bad: so 
many of its valiant sons alive. The degree of Anda- 
mans repression in the Great War days was in no 
way less than what wc read of the Russian fortress. 
Extreme courage and fortitude were needed to resist 
the authorities all through the years and yet keep alivc- 
Kot a few were lost in this heroic struggle. Several 
comrades died and there u*cre others who lost their 
control on nerves and turned insane. Wc have no 
book amongst us like ‘Sixteen years in Siberia* by 
Leo Deutsch graphically describing the horrors of 
prison life and the unfiinching struggle of the political 
prisoners. I know the present book cannot go far 
in this direction except indicating the neccssit)' 
of such a volume, 1 would therefore be so glad if 
any one of our old guards takes up this task and pre- 
serves for the nation a chapter that forms the proud 
and heroic tale of our early fighters. 

Prisons have been aptly called the university for 
the pohdcals. Forcibly detached from the zone of 
active struggle, in studies alone a prisoner ;fods the 
greatest comfort and utility of his daily jail life. He 
reads to know, to understand, to c^ip ^^sclf better 
for the future work. His daily studies give a meaning 
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to his jail life, a steady purpose. _ He feels that all 
links arc not snapped. _ Diving in his books on tvorld 
histon*, economics, philosophy, his countr5'’s past and 
the present, he forges a live contact v>-ith his outside 
voorld of struggle. He warms up,_ almost forgets 
his prison surroundings and their limkations_. _ If the 
prisoners arc fortunately concentrated in one jail, their 
studies, provided they get the necessary facilities, 
widen in scope with mutual assistance and coopera- 
tion. A unia-ersity atmosphere is created. But what 
is more important in concentration camps is the tre- 
mendous lot of thinking and discussion that ensues 
amonsst the prisoners. A\v.ay from the heat of the 
struggle, from the day-to-d.ay rough-and-tumble of 
political life, the prisoners grow philosophic. Tliey 
develop a critical attitude. The past is sur\’cycd in .all its 
aspects. The forms of struggle, the tactics adopted, 
the organisational stracturc — all get due attention. 
For days and months these arc discussed and out of 
this wholesome activity of general stock-taking crys- 
tallise some definite conclusions as guides for future 
action and for future struggle. There is .another bright 
feature I >f concentration jails. Tiicy scn-c as a training 
camp. The less advanced and the amateur revolution- 


aries .ire stcclet! in contact with tried and experienced 
workers. Tiuaircticai tmining they receive in abun- 
dance and at times, it becomes possible even to have 
some lessons in the art of practic.al worlc, in ease the 
oniccntration is of hundreds of prisoners in the same 
i-iil with free access to each other. In writing of all 
these po-sihilitics of j.iil life, I have in mv mind, of 
courfc, not rite fascist prisons but the jai'ls of such 
countries where a sb.ow of dc.mocraa- is still bcin^^ 


prc'-crec..i. 



Intcrciting are 

we learn of iUts 


some details of such activities 
tan and Sp.anish prisons. At the 
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close of the last Nineties Lenin had been sent to Siber- 
ian exile. It was the formative period of the Russian 
Social Democratic movement. Conflicting and harm- 
ful trends were creeping in. These were being openly 
preached to gain converts. One such theory that was 
advanced later became known as *Credo”. This 
theory reached Lenin in exile. He at once jumped 
up and assembling his fellow exiles numbering over 
a score, discussed it and drafted a crushing joint reply 
refuting the pernicious doctrine. He condemned 
it as a theory of Economism — an attempt to keep the 
labour movement confined within economic limits, 
with political leadership of the liberal bourgeoisie 
secure over it. In Siberian exile, class and group 
discussions were held wherever the revolutionaries 
got opportumties. Several books too were written 
throwing light on the problems facing the immediate 
struggle. To refute the social Revolutionary Party’s con- 
tention that Russian conditions were unique and that 
capitalism was not growing and could be slapped, Lenin 
wrote the famous book ‘Development of Capitalism 
in Russia.’ The pages of the volume gave crushing 
replies to petty bourgeois subjective theorists. From 
Stalin’s biography again we learn that he was a keen 
debator in jail and his participation in discussions and 
studies always made them lively and helpfhl. He was a 
voracious reader and was ever ready to assist his com- 
rades in chalking out their line of studies and giving 
them the necessary guidance. 

In recent Spanish history when the Asturias 
rising of 1934, despite the heroic struggle of miners, 
was suppressed by the reactionary forces, thousands 
of revolutionary soldiers were thrown into prisons, 
hlost of them were rimk-and-file workers. They bad 
an iron. will and unflinching determination to resume 
the struggle. They set themselves to prepare for the 
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future, Witli tl^c tissistancc of advanced comrades, 
thev started a vigorous and systematic study of national 
problems. Lectures avcrc organised on tire strategy 
and tactics of their struggle. Spanish and World 
liistorv avere critic.a)!}' surveyed. D.ay .after day the 
worltcVs’ vision widened. From raw workers they 
were getting transformed into sound political leaders 
of the" future battle. W'dicn with the victory of the 
Pfipular Front, these thousands of steeled soldiers were 
liberated, they immediately rushed to the vanguard of 
the struggle;" and when "Franco rebelled, they were 
found taicing a lead in the ftont-iinc trenches and also 
in the rc.ar in the national mobilisation. To resist the 
rebels the whole Spanish people rose and in this 
gigantic task, the liberated prisoners successfully 
applied their acquired knowledge and set the masses 
in motion. Due to the special aptitude and training 
that tiwy had received, they were spread all over the 
country. 'Fhey supplied a leadership that the enthu- 
siastic hut untrained nwsscs ntnstly needed in their 
new revolutionary tasks. Spanish history^ has been 
stored for repeated and determined revolts of the 
starving peasantry, but equally as well for the repeated 
Ddurts, due to the kick of coordination and ineilicient 
le:akT>|up. .\narchism had been powerful in this 
land of sm.\ll-sca!e production and it had been a great 
factor in ieop.ardising the movement’s success. With 
tins hackgroimd, the swelling of the ranlts of the 
Ic-ulcril'.ip by freed prisoners can be appraised at its 
real value. 


In our country, we know the imprisonment of 
ye-irs proved a blessing in disguise for our 
nanonal movement, 'i'hc origin of the Congress 
« aa.ihst Ikirty hz^i to be tr.tccd to some of our active 
ant. ante comrades who were imprisoned during this 
li’.cy were leading worlicrs in Cons>rcss 
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ranks for years. In the very early days of the move- 
ment they Tvere removed to prison. Before their 
very eyes masses had wonderfully responded to the 
Congress call. But as the days advanced mass enthus- 
iasm waned. Gandhiji dramatically introduced Harijan 
uplift — a purely soci^ reform programme as a major 
activity for Congressmen. An attitude of compro- 
mise was manifest. The movement had objectively 
failed in spite of its glorious begiimings. A section 
of the Congress sought relief in a drift towards consti- 
tutionalism. The average rank-and-file Congress- 
man who bad fought so valiantly stood perplexed. 
He sensed the need of a bold revolutionary leadership, 
and a new technique of struggle. But these were not 
forthcoming. There was another section of Congress- 
men — ^front-line workers, who were m jails; they were 
our future socialists. They saw the defeat and began 
critically thinking over it. Discussions were started, 
and views were exchanged. The past was sun’cycd 
especially since the 1921 campaign. As a result 
certain definite views crystallised. In the process of 
sincere sclf-criticism some truths were discovered. 
It was found that the Congress had failed to mobilise 
the masses as a disciplined and organised force, as 
its method of struggle and objective were not dear. 
No economic and political programme had been 
formulated in order to voice the immediate demands of 
the exploited masses. Day-to-day partial mass struggles 
had not been orgamsed, as the only effective method 
of consistently dm wing in the masses in the broader 
anti-imperialist political struggle. From such rea- 
lisations of our comrades precipitated the idea of 
forming the Congress Sodaust Part)'. 

The Andamans was no exception. Its history 
records the same talc. From the year 1933 the goy- 
ernment concentrated in the cellular jail, Port Blair, 
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picked vouths from all over the countr}*, '^ho had aU 
participated in tlic natioifs struggle against British 
Itiipcno^lisni. ^ oun^tnen w*crc trcinsfcrrcd frorn jiius 
of many provinces — Assam, Punjab, U. P., Bengal, 
Madras and Bihar. As was natural the Bengal condn- 
gent was the biggest, forming the overwhelming 
majoritv, for it was' only there that the revolutionat}" 
youth movement had reached the proportions of the 
Irisii Sinnfein Struggle, 

'I'lie Dublin rising had its second in tlic Cliitta- 
stong Armoury Ilaid. "it was a rcmatkable coincidence 
that Sir John* Anderson, the organiser of the Black 
and Tan* regime, was at the head of the Bengal Ad- 
ministration during these years of tumult. 

Tiic youths who were assembled had come from 
cliiTcrem p.arts of the countr}*. Their level of political 
knowledge, their traditions, forms of struggle, and 
ide.is were not all similar. As has been mendoned 
the movements in tlic Punjab and some allied Northern 
fndi.t provinces were gropingly moving towards social- 
ism while on the otiicr hand Bengal activities were of 
an intense ch.rr.-ctcr p.-imllellcd somc\vh.at by the phase 
<;t Rv.s^i,in Sneia! Revolutionar}' Movement of the 
ci.d'.ta' (.1 the I.ist centur}*. An organic contact 
i'wv eea rticse \uuth nKwements at difetrent stages 
cuuid tu V iv. tiTected outside. Its most active mcm- 



h<- survived, h.ov. ever, happened to meet in- 
Tl'.eir comincment in the islands during 
•trs to;; tu i^\-j was a period in our countr}’’s 
y tli.u ivcurdcJ gigantic rcvolution.ar}* chang*cs. 
fate t5:;ent;.i:(ir. laid conic in our premier national 
t-at'on — t'ne Indian National Congress. The 
rw,; V..,? re.' citing' the masses, was fast growing 
:;c Front of all the rcvolution- 



n.-htaia Pc'.tsants organisation had 
1 ttrcacji in the working class 
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forces was being healed. Indian struggle was mov- 
ing forward as part of a world revolutionary struggle 
against Fascism, against Imperialism. The news of 
these important cv'cnts had been carried over tlic ocean 
and delivered to us within our high prison walls. 
It reached us at a time when we had already started 
discussing amongst ourselves the past of our move- 
ment. We were realising that our methods had to be 
changed, that we had to wage our struggle with 
Imperialism with new weapons and a new technique. 
We felt that the sacrifices or the revolutionaries during 
the last three decades had undoubtedly infused life 
into the hearts of our countrymen but the price paid 
was too dear and often energies were frittered away 
that could be harnessed far better in other effective 
ways of struggle. In this sincere and searching anal}'- 
sis of our ow'n movement, while v.'e were reaching 
remarkably clear conclusions regarding the negative 
aspects, we found it a difficult task to obtain the same 
clarity on a positive plane, on the question of what 
to do next and how ? It was therefore of great help 
to us, to learn of the country's developments and 
appraise their significance. We had started systematic 
studies of world histor)’, politics, economics, and in 
the light of knowledge gamed, we attempted to inter- 
pret the march of our nariona] events. So frequently 
we missed the mark. Gross under-estimations or 
again wide over-estimations were not rare. It had 
to be, for we were away from the battle-front, hundreds 
of miles away, only with little bits of news rcaclung 
us from time to time. Through all this process of 
reading and thinking we v'cre arriving at definite 
views about the future line of out work. Without 
this prclimina^ and radical change, it would not 
have been possible for us to promptly send to Gandhifi 
and through him to the nation, our declaration with 
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such signal unanimity. _ 

But it would be wtong to imagine that this change 
was wtought smoothly in a straight line. The 
iution of old ties and allegiances, the snapping of links 
bom in years of life-and-death struggle — ^this process 
in the lives of hundreds of youngmen, could not be 
but a disturbing and at times a painful story. Such is 
always the liistory of the birdi of the new from the 
womb of the old. The inevitable birth pangs are 
always there to be recognised by interested observers. 
In our larger sphere of world society, we are witness- 
ing to-day this same painful process — ^the emergence of 
a socialist society from the decaying world capitalisrn. 

The story of this transition in our Andaman life 
is only next in importance to the hunger-strike strug- 
gles, and perhaps in one respect of greater' signifi- 
cance than these strikes too, if we take in view the 
future role of middle class youdi in the country’s 
anti-imperialist struggle. Day-to-day tliis transition 
was moulded and shaped mosdy by our studies. I 
have therefore endeavoured to describe in this narra- 
tive details of our intellectual activities — studies, 
discussions etc., tracing them dirough ali dieir varied 
stages. It win, I am sure, give an interesting insight 
into die working of out mind and indicate to the 
reader the future line of work of most of my com- 
rades who are behind bars to-day but are sure to be 
free to-morrow. It will be seen diat the march of 
events in the country had its clear imprint on our 
lives in die distant prisons. 

The reader may enquire as to why die govern- 
ment concentrated us all in one prison ? Was it not 
conscious pf the risks that it faced ? We ourselves 
had sometimes thought over die matter but die reason 
was not far to seek. The government was faced with 
a dilemma. It had to make its choice between the 
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devil and the deep sea. While we were in the country 
Sixttered in a large number of jails, the government 
discovered that the nation did not forget its youths lan- 
guishing behind the bars. Warm and active contacts 
were always made bctxi ccn vs and our countrymen 
outside, even in the jails of remotest places. ’Hiis was 
an eyesore to the government. It could not tolerate the 
expression of the least sympathy and warmth for us. 
The government wanted us to be isolated completely 
from our people and thought rt would acluevc its 
object by deporting us to the distant islands, far, far 
away from the sight of our countrymen. It knew that 
there were dangers in concentration too, but it con- 
sidered them a lesser evil. That the govemmcnt'was 
conscious of the possibilities of a concentration jail 
is amply proved from the method that it had pursued 
in dividing the detenues in different camp jails. Com- 
rades whom it considered incorrigible old guards, 
were carefully selected and all sent to the remote 
Deoli Camp in Ajmer. The rest who were held 
to be comparatively young in age and experience 
were distributed in the two camp jails of Hijii and 
Berhampur. That a government faces such un- 
comfortable situations is no rare phenomenon to- 
day. In the wider domain of world politics the threat- 
ened Imperialist and Fascist governments have daily 
to steer their course through a senes of dangers. 
History is against them but they will not go down 
without a last desperate effort. The prospect of 
futility does not deter them but only makes them 
panici^’ and wild, m an endeavour to gain the last 
lease for their lives. 

Fantastic arc some of the notions prc^'ailing about 
revolutionary youths amongst a section of our country- 
men. I recall a furmy incident in this connection. 
In the year 1951 when I reached Ra jahmandri Central 
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devU and the deep sea. While we were in the country 
scattered in a large number of jails, the government 
discovered that the nation did not forget its youths Ian- 
gi2ish}i7g behind the bars. Warm and active contacts 
were always made betuxen us and our countrymen 
outside, even in the jails of remotest places. This was 
an eyesore to the government. It could not tolerate the 
expression of the least sympathy and warmth for us. 
The government wanted us to be isolated completely 
from our people and thought it would achieve its 
object by deporting us to the distant islands, far, far 
away from the sight of our countrymen. It Imew that 
there were dangers in concentration too, but it con- 
sidered them a lesser evil. That the government was 
conscious of the possibilities of a concentration jail 
is smpif proved from the method that it had pursued 
in dividing the detenues in different camp jails. Com- 
rades whom it considered incorrigible old guards, 
were carefully selected and all sent to the remote 
DeoU Camp in Ajmer. The test w^ho were held 
to be comparatively young in age and experience 
were distributed in the two camp jails of Hijli and 
Berhampur. That a government faces such un- 
comfortable situations is no rare phenomenon to- 
day. In the wider domain of world politics the threat- 
ened Imperialist and Fascist governments have daily 
to steer their course through a series of dangers. 
History is against them hut they wRl not go down 
without a last desperate effort. The prospect of 
futility does not deter them but only makes them 
panicky and wild, in an endeavour to gain the last 
lease for their lives. 

Fantastic are some of the notions prevailing about 
revolutionary youths amongst a section of our country- 
I recall a funny incident in this connection, 
intheyear 1551 -^srhen I reached Rajahmandri Central 
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prison in Andlnra, I was placed in the midst of hund- 
reds of my comrades of the Civil Disobedience Cam- 
paign. To meet me the first day, there was a regular 
stampede but many of those who met me were visibly 
disappointed. The reason I was told when I grew 
familiar with them. I was informed that their expec- 
tations were not fulfilled. They had thought that 
as a nordiern India revolutionary, a colleague of Bhagat 
Singh and Azad, I would be a flaming youth of an 
austere face with red hot eyes; that I would be sullen 
and silent, would fly at a tangent at the least provoca- 
tion from the authorities. In short they expected a 
revolutionary to be an uncommon creature — ^an object 
of adoration and respect but inspiring positive fear and 
awe. I know such ideas are fast being removed when 
many of the prisoners who have been released have 
already become well-known workers in tlie open field 
of our struggle. Yet there are misunderstandings, 
wrong estimations and impressions. Revolutionaries 
do not want to be awe-inspiring figures. They wish 
to be recognised as common soldiers in our common 
struggle for social and political emancipation. It 
becomes all the more imperative when the released 
prisoners have in their hundreds to take their stand 
shoulder to shoulder with their struggling people. 
I would feel satisfied if this book goes even a little 
way forward to facilitate tliis task. In aU these pages 
my main object has been to bring my imprisoned 
comrades fearer to their fighting countrymen. 
Jawaharlalji in liis autobiography mentions an inci- 
dent of two young boys who met him on the eve of 
his departure from Calcutta and states how sorry he 
felt diat such fine and precious material was not 
utioften lost to the nation. The ardour, devotion and 
will for the country’s cause that the tvm youths dis- 
played were not an isolated feature. It was sympto- 
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matic of the thousands of revolutionary middle class 
youths. Let us not sigh again that the country 
failed to realise their tremendous potentialities. It 
is high time for the nation to recognise in its youth 
the pioneer and a section of the vanguard of the 
national revolution. It becomes further incumbent 
on it to know it fully and reach it with a correct 
approach. Thus only can be made easy and possible 
the play of revolutionary youths' historical role in the 
anti-imperialist movement with least unnecessary 
friction and delay. 

r 

a fort 
I have 
of nil 

through the book. I however felt that delay would 
take away much of the value and object of the book. 
I therefore crave the pardon of the reader and hope 
he will overlook the defects, which are only too glar- 
ing. 

BeJOV KmiAR SiN'HA 

SINIIA DItAWAN, CAVrSFORE 
JaKuaty ji, ipjp 




CHAPTER I 


EXILE 

It w'as xrintcr 1932 in the Rajahmandri Central 
Jail of the Madras province. I had just finished my 
usual T^’alk one cold October morning, tvhen the 
daily ‘Hindu’ copy came; and scanning its columns I 
found, prominently featured on the main sheet, the 
news that the Secretary of State had sanctioned the 
deportation of one hundred ‘terrorist* prisoners to 
Andamans. The news did not surprise me for I was 
expecting the Government to take some such decision. 
It nad been appearing in the press for some time past 
that the government was contemplating the concen- 
tration of all ‘terrorist* prisoners in some remote 
place beyond India, with the obvious object of depriv- 
ing them of their countr}’men*s sympathy and con- 
tact. Some old military barracks in Aden were men- 
tioned in this connection. In my imagination I had 
been picturing the life that awaited the prisoners. 
Woulo not the large number of Indian settlers in Aden 
baffle the Government’s move ? But all my specula- 
tions were set at rest, ^Vndamans had now been 
selected. I had, however, never thought of it, for 
the Government of India had, following the Cardew 
Committee’s recommendations a decade ago, definitely 
decided the closure of Andamans for political prison- 
ers. 

But 1 was wrong for I should not have forgotten 
that these were days when the entire nation %vas fight- 
ing British Imperialism, and in desperation the govern- 
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ment had resorted to methods of naked force and re- 
pression. The whole countty was being ruled by tlie 
fiat of H. E. The Viceroy. It was a regime of ordi- 
nances and there was no room, nor time for the gov- 
ernment to show tire least regard for public opinion. 

The reaction that the Andaman news had on me 
was exhilarating. It seemed, however, so strange 
to my prison friends. They were many, Rajalimandri 
being a concentration jail for all classes of C. D. pri- 
soners. They came rumring to me, offering their 
warm sympatliies. They were so sad and depressed. 
One of the Andhra comrades who had grown very 
intimate with me broke down in a flood of tears. 
With many of tliem a deep affection had grown during 
ail those prison days. That we had been workers of 
two different spheres and metliods, had not stood in 
the way. We had felt the tie that bound us all in tlie 
face of the common foe. 

My friends were puzzled at my joy wliich I could 
hardl5’- repress. It could not be otherwise for I had no 
chance to teU them how I longed for tire association 
of my intimate comrades, all through tire days that I 
had been separated from them and moved from prison 
to prison. In the life of a revolutionary almost aU re- 
lations of what we usually call personal life are broken 
by the very nature and demands of work. But 
in the place of normal personal ties, anodrer grows 
up — die bond of comradesliip betvmen colleagues 
who work for years togedier, sharing the same hopes 
and aspiradons, marching dirough common suffedng 
and privations. The pleasure of fighting for a cause 
is immense in the life of a revolutionar)^ but it is 
transformed into supreme bliss when tliis privilege is 
afforded to liim in intimate companionship with liis 
cornrades-in-arms. He alone Icnows what rare joy is 
acliievcd in facing deadi togedier with trusting and 
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brave friends. In such a life many fall fighting but 
their memory remains ever green to inspire their 
sur\'iving comrades to march ahead. 

I had been convicted to\ratcIs the close of 1950. 
During the undertrial period and just after, I had lost 
several of my esteemed comrades. Sirdar, Rajaguru, 
Azad, Jotin, Bhagwari Charan, were all gone. The 
few of us who remained behind drew close and sought 
solace in our strengthened bonds, in our dwindled 
numbers. How we craved that after our conviction 
the government might impose all hardships on us, 
but grant us the one privilege of remaining together 
in jail. But such were not the intentions of the 
authorities. Their attitude was amply dear from 
the beginning, by their puttmg us in ‘C class and rush- 
ing through the cxccuoons. The Punjab Govern- 
ment for about a month kept us confined in one 
common cellular block of the Lahore Central Jail. But 
we were not together. In our cells we were locked 
up day and night for no other oflcnce but being de- 
clared by the government as ^Dangerous Prisoners*. 
We remained silent for some time and later protested 
by a hunger-strike. Sirdar, Sukhdeo and Kaj Guru 
were also in the same jail in the condemned prisoners’ 
ward. Tlic news of our strike reached them. Imme- 
diately they joined us. The Government was per- 
turbed at the latest devdopment. Within a few days 
it climbed down and assured us of a settlement. TJjc 
strike was terminated. Only a few days after, we were 
suddenly, one night, transferred to Multan Central 
Tail. The government, however, did not like to 
keep us in the Punjab, or in any other Northern India 
province. It, therefore, transferred seven of us to 
Madras Presidency Jails. Tlic I. G. of Prisons, of 
the Punjab, Col. Barker had come m dose contact 
with us during the undertrial period and had always 
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been taking a keen personal interest in us. We were, 
therefore, sent to the new province with definite ms- 
tructions that we should be. segregated and kept in 
different jails. As a consequence, I was taken to 
Rajahmandri Central Jail in Andhra, along with my 
case-mate Sheo Verma. My other comrades were 
divided in batches of two and sent to other central 
j^s excepting Kamal Nath Tiwati who was kept 
all alone in Cannanore Central Jail on the Malabar 
Coast, For several months we were the only two 
political prisoners in our jail and had to fight several 
times against deliberate provocations from the autho- 
rities. On the one hand the jail officials were ada- 
mant, and we too, on the other hand, were determined 
to get the privileges of a political prisoner. The 
trial had to take the usual form of a hunger-strike 
for a protracted period. In the end, the authorities 
yielded. We were allowed the daily ‘Hindu’ and 
other cultural facilities. Our diet was improved upon 
and some other physical amenities were granted. Then 
came 1932 — the resumption of the Civil Disobedience 
Campaign. Hundreds of Congress workers of Andhra 
became our associates. I was happy, daily forming 
new acquaintances, oversvhelmed by the warmth and 
cordiality of my new companions. 

But in the midst of the cheerful company I was 
ever feeling that this valued association would last 
only for a short duration. My new friends were aU 
short-term prisoners and would part in the near 
future. I was, therefore, hoping against hope to get 
a chance of meeting my case-mates with whom I had 
patted company in the Punjab. So when the news 
about Andamans appeared in the press, I grew jubilant 
and realised that I would now get this opportunity. 
I was besides myself with joy, for not only was I 
going to pass my future days in company with my 
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coUeasnics of the past but also amidst the unique 
association of hundreds of rerolutionarj* youths 
assembled &om all parts ‘of the cou^', ^ 

That we as Lahore Conspiracy Case Prisoners 
would be selected for the list of one hundred prisoners 
to be sent to Andamans, I had not the least doubL 
The Madras Government haH grown literally tir^ 
of us. With us there had been constant trouble in 
jails all over the presidency. Hunger-strikes there 
had been a number of times ; some of us had been 
flogged by orders of the local government, others 
were exempted on medical grounds. All this stirred 
the public opinion of the presidency and evoked 
wide sympathy. The government, watching this 
development, fdt uneasy and the more so as it fdt that 
it had invited unnecessary trouble on its own head 
by agreeing to keep us in its prisons. On the fioor 
of the hladtas Council the law Member declared 
that in future they were not going to acc^t anr more 
bloithetn In^a prisoners who invariibly proved s-o 
troublesome and ‘undermined the discipline’ of the 
whole )avl. fn view of these facts our getirig the 
chance of deportation was a t^rtaintr. 

An. unforeseen event occutied now, tbci ddrred 
out deportation and to this day it is dimccit for 'me 
to say whether it was not a blessing in <^gmse. For 
it brought me and my friends in live contact thnmrib 
struggle, with Andhra youth and the wider AmdiS 
public. I treasure the memorr of thote dawc 
find that it Is equally &esh m the rcinds o'’ -b'/vtT' 
number of Andhra friends who are aatfre* 
the t^ck of their mass moreci'em- 
We had been joined recemV err onr 
Jaideo Kapoor who had been tmmmmef 
v^orc Central Ir -vI 

when we were going on cur trmri rourr^ -i-' 
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bairacks, a new member of the prison staff not recog- 
nising us behaved most rudely and, on our protest- 
ing, endeavoured to retaliate by man-handling us. 
We were never prepared in jail life to tolerate such 
liberties of the jail officers. As the best course, we 
resisted and severely assaulted the officer. On a 
report made to the local government the Governor- 
-in-Council ordered us to be flogged and be further 
punished by the deprivation of all privileges. Kapoor 
was actually flogged and Varma and myself, found too 
weak to stand the stripes, were exempted on medical 
grounds. Besides, we were informed by our jail 
superintendent that he would have to deny us hence- 
forth the rights and facilities that we had so far en- 
joyed. 

It now became a question of prestige for us to 
re-establish our tights as political prisoners. We 
accordingly claimed it in course of a representation 
to the government and fafling to obtain any reply 
declared a hunger-strike. Within a month of the 
strike out condition .became serious and simulta- 
neously the public opinion outside grew organised 
and insistent in our favour. The Madras govern- 
ment was in a mood to yield but failing to persuade 
tlie Punjab government to come down, it intimated 
us telegraphically that privileges could be given to 
us only on medical grounds. We refused to accept 
the offer and thereupon the local government first 
endeavoured to send us back to our Punjab jails. 
As physically we were too weak to bear the strain of 
this long journey, their efforts failed. The increasing 
volume of sympathy of the Andhra public was engag- 
ing the serious attention of the government. To 
lessen it the authorities regarded it as essential to check 
the lealdng^ of news about our physical condition, 
and witli this end in view we were separated and con- 
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fined in three different jails. 

I was brought to Vizagapatam Central Prison 
as the only casual prisoner in a jail of ‘habituals*. 
It did in fact entail complete segregation in my ease. 
But the strike continued. It was after rvvo months 
of the strike that in January 1935 I was entrained one 
day under supervision of an expert doctor and learnt 
that we were all on our way to the iVndamans. 
From Berhamporc Varma also was being transferred 
by the same train. Our mail train had reached half- 
way towards Madras, when to our utter dismay, we 
W'cre withheld and sent back to our respective jails, 
apparendy under cabled instructions from the Chief 
Commissioner of the yVndamans. The Port Blair 
authorities, we learnt later, feared that our reaching 
Andamans while on hunger-strike would only hasten 
the strike there that was already being discussed 
and planned. 

1 was much disappointed by this turn of cv'ents. 
For I came to know that by the boat that was to carry 
us, all my ease-mates, excepting we three, were deport- 
ed. I was so near to meedng them after a long period, 
and now ? They had gone so far away. The strike 
continued. It had virtually become a trial of strength 
and endurance. There was now no more any ihatc- 
rial prospect in vdew, for it was clear diat we would 
follow our comrades to the Andamans as soon as our 
struggle terminated and we became physically fit for 
the voyage. In response to the repeated appeals of 
the Congress leaders and our other friends we finally 
called off the strike. It had continued for full five 
months and ten days, and to get rid of us as early as 
possible, the authorities now gave us doily very rich 
and nutridous diet, as also stimulating medicines. 
Within two months we were somehow dedared fit and 
in June 1935 , 1 was one day carried in ambulance to 
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barracks, a new member of the prison staif not recog- 
nising us behaved most rudely and, on our protest- 
ing, endeavoured to retaliate by man-handling us. 
We were never prepared in jail life to tolerate such 
liberties of the jail officers. As the best course, we 
resisted and severely assaulted the officer. On a 
report made to the local government the Governor- 
-in-Council ordered us to be hogged and be further 
punished by the deprivation of all privileges. Kapoor 
was actually flogged and Varma and myself, found too 
weak to stand the stripes, were exempted on medical 
grounds. Besides, we were informed by our jail 
superintendent that he would have to deny us hence- 
forth the rights and facilities that we had so far en- 
joyed. 

It now became a question of prestige for us to 
re-establish our rights as political prisoners. We 
accordingly claimed it in course of a representation 
to the government and failing to obtain any reply 
declared a hunger-strike. Within a month of the 
strike our condition .became serious and simulta- 
neously the public opinion outside grew organised 
and insistent in our favour. The Madras govern- 
ment was in a mood to yield but failing to persuade 
the Punjab government to come down, it intimated 
us telegraphically that privileges could be given to 
us only on medical grounds. . We refused to accept 
the offer and thereupon the local government first 
endeavoured to send us back to our Punjab jails. 
As physically we were too weak to bear the strain of 
tliis long journey, their efforts failed. The increasing 
volume of s^^mpathy of the Andhra public was engag- 
ing the serious attention of. the government. To 
lessen it ^e authorities regarded it as essential to check 
the leaking^ of news about our physical condition, 
and witli this end in view we were separated and con- 
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fined in three different jails. 

I was brought to Vizagapatam Central jPrison 
as the only casual prisoner in a jail of ‘habitmls’. 
It did in fact entail complete segregation in my case. 
But the strike continued. It was after two months 
of the strike that in January 1955 I was entrained one 
day under supervision of an expert doctor and learnt 
that we were all on our way to the Andamans. 
From Berhampore Varina also was being transferred 
by the same train. Our mail train had reached half- 
way towards Madras, when to our utter dismay, we 
were withheld and sent back to our respective jails, 
apparently under cabled instructions from the Chief 
Commissioner of the Andamans. The Port Blair 
authorities, we learnt later, feared that our reaching 
Andamans while on hunger-strike would only hasten 
the strike there that was already being discussed 
and planned. 

1 was much disappointed by this turn of events. 
For I came to know that by the boat that was to carry 
us, all my case-mates, excepting we three, were deport- 
ed. I was so near to meeting diem after a long period, 
and now ? They had gone so far away. Tlie strike 
continued. It had virtually become a trial of strength 
and endurance. There was now no more any coate- 
rial prospect in view, for it was clear that we would 
follow our comrades to the iVndamans as soon as our 
struggle terminated and we became physically fit for 
the voyage. In response to tlie repeated appeals of 
the Congress leaders and our other friends we finally 
called off the strike. It had continued for full five 
months and ten days, and to get rid of us as early as 
possible, the authorities now gave us daily very rich 
and nutritious diet, as also stimulating medicines. 
Within two months we were somehow declared fit and 
in June 1933 , 1 was one day carried m ambulance to 
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the Railway station and put in the mail train for 
Madras. In fhe same train my other comrades Kapoor 
and Varma joined me from, tlieir respective places. 

^Just a few days before our- departure we had 
learnt of Mahabir’s death in Andamans. Our source 
of ii^ormation was the same as oti^e general public 
in the country — ^the few lines of a communique issued 
from Delhi. A day or two before 'we started, there 
was again another communique. This time it con- 
( veyed the news of the mart5'^rdom of Mohit and Mohan 
—two other hunger-strikers. So the strike had been 
launched in Devil’s Island and sooner than expected. 

The government was sending us to exile but we 
felt as if we were starting on pilgrimage to a field 
of battle. We had discussed and decided that 
as soon as we reached the Port Blair JaU we would 
be by the side of our fighting comrades. It would 
be an unique privilege to begin our new chapter of 
Andaman life with this grim struggle. 

Out transfer news had leaked somehow and an 
• enterprising Andhra comrade outside, managed to 
communicate it telegrapliically to all important way- 
side stations. As a consequence there were such 
touching scenes that I have not forgotten even to tliis 
day. Our mail train w^as running in night hours. 
It was raining heavily. Yet on all important railway 
stations came scores of Andhra friends — ^both known 
and unknown, to give us a farewell. It was an unique 
send-off. We were escorted by, armed guards who 
had orders not to allow anybody to approach our 
compartment even. Our friends heavily drenched 
in rains stood on the platforms, looking towards us 
and bidding us adieu. We were in a very weak 
state of health and they knew that as a matter of course 
we would be joining tlie Andaman strike as soon 
as we reached the islands. Tliis made their hearts 
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hca\’y, for most of them felt certain that would 
perish in the strike like other three comrades. On 
the platforms several of them stood silent, moved, 
with tears rolling down their faces. Three of my 
intimate friends -who had been recently released 
from our jail as civil disobedience prisoners, boarded 
;!.• J; ‘ i »ing a 

: Cl.D. 

;• , ^ : ' ■ ■ v ' ; dy had 

to take the risk of jumping from the running train 
and make good their escape. 

Our train reached Madras a day before the ship 
was due to leave. We were consequently taken to 
the Madras Penitentiary and 'detained there. The 
next day we started for the jetty. 

Elaborate police arrangements had been made 
when we were taken to the port. A huge black giant 
awaited us — the Mabarujahy the govcmmcnt-c^rt- 
cred boat that was to carry us to our destination. 
Before we boarded it we raised our usual slogans,' 
‘Long Live Revolution,* ‘Victory to Workers*, ‘Down, 
Down with Imperialism*. Our voices rang out and 
floated in the air till we were marched to the dark 
cellars at the bottom of the ship and were locked up. 
Tlierc was also a large number of ordinary prisoners 
who were going to tlic islands but they were kept 
separated from us in different blocks — all huddled 
together like so many cattle. They were noisy, busy 
in trying to make a litdc room for their mattress, 
blanket, and the iron plates. In contrast, in our own 
block we were completely silent. Nobody was in a 
mood to talk. There was a rush of thoughts dommated 
by the ideas of the iVndaman hunger-strike that was 
continuing as a determined struggle. We remembered 
Mtdiabir, ilohan and Mohit— the three departed 
comrades. We thought of how we would reach the 
3 
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lemote islands and be piivileged to join our fighting 
comrades. How would our friends greet us ? By 
the time our boat takes us to the destination will 
some' more strikers fall in the battle? A chain of 
siich. ideas filled our minds. ; We were engrossed 
in our thinking when the engines roared and the ship 
sailed on its voyage. There was a big hole-Hke open- 
ing for ventilation in our block.' We aU gatliered 
near it and looked out. We were still inside the port 
— ^the ship was moving slowly headed by pilots. For 
the first time all our thoughts vanished^ and we 
' were in the grip of one single dominating idea — that 
we were in exhe,, that we were bidding adieu to our 
dear Motherland. Longingly we looked towards 
the shores that were fast growing dim. The ship 
by this time had reached outside the Port and entered 
the open sea. We still were looking behind. In 
the distance were the high clock-tower and some other 
huge.bhfidings. We fixed our gaze at them till they 
faded away from our sight. Nothing was visible how 
excepting a little boat with a solitary fisherman’s 
figure sitting on it, being tossed about on the waves. 
For us he symbolised at the moment our struggling 
toiling countrymen. Would we ever be back again 
to, be in their midst? We did not know. 

This departure from our land was very painful, 
and later it seemed somewhat curious to us, for we 
had thought that sentiments of pure nationalism had 
no hold on us. On enquiry from my other comrades 
at Andamans I learnt that their parting too was no 
less painful. _With glistening tears many of them 
had taken their last view of the Indian shores. One , 
of the prisoners had solemnly picked up a little dust 
from the port-grounds and treasured it in a phial' 
for months afterwards in the jail. It was the dust 
of his dear Motherland, so he had felt, which it would 
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not be his privilege to kiss for years ahead. Another 
batch from', Bengal “vv’hile being deported cried out 
spontaneously in deep sad voice “Ma 1 1 Viday” 
(Klother, Adieu). Hardly had the vraves carried 
the parting message of the exiled sons \ehcn once 
more they cried out — this time in a more resonant 
voice — “Bandc Mataram.” Tliey remembered it was 
tlic same cry with which the nation had struggled for 
the last three decades, with which so many revolu- 
tionaries in the prime of their lives had given their 
last salutations to their countrymen and kissed the 
gallows. 

I have mentioned these emotional reactions to 
show that in spite of our begmning to see through 
the complex issues of the national struggle — the 
division of our countrymen into two antagonistic 
camps of the minority of vested interests and the 
majority of the oppressed people — we were still moved 
so deeply by feelings of pure nationalism — the thought 
that out mother w*as chained by alien rulers and that 
she called out for help and resistance. 

It took three and a half days for the ship to 
reach Andamans. There were no events or inciaents 
for us. We were lying in our block — evc^ohe of 
us suffering from sea-sickness. It was our mst sea- 
voyage. The Police that escorted us were mostly 
people of the Punjab. Some of them stood guard 
over us day and night. When they learnt that we 
were political prisoners and further that we were 
colleagues of late Sirdar Bhagat Singh they over- 
whelmed us with the warmth of their good wishes 
and care. They did not know — ^poor ordmary cons- 
tables — how to express their deep sympathy. One 
of them, an old bearded fellow would come and 
say, “Don’t be disturbed, Allah will soon get you 
liberated.” Another would come and smuggle in 
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some part of Hs ship rations— a little sugar and tea. 
A third on duty would take someone of us out, and 
on the plea of bathing would allow us to move about 
for some time in tlie fresh air outside our dark dtm- 
geons; All these little comforts and cares lavished 
on us by our people, we so gratefully acknowledged 
in our hearts. We were imagining the historic revolts 
on ships, our brave Garhwalisof Peshawar, National 
h'lihtia— all jumbled up in a picture of recollections of 
the past linked up with the visions of the future. 

At night sleep was not possible. The prisoners 
blocks were big iron cages just of the type in which 
at times animals are carried on railway wagons. 
These were round the boilers of the ship — quite dark 
even during the day time. Dim lights were burning 
there the whole time. The atmosphere was suffocat- 
ing. It .was a real blessing for us to stand turn by turn 
during night hours at the ventilation hole and look 
1 out. There reigned stillness broken only by the 
dull roar of the engines and the splash of the waves. 
The spray of sea-water used sometimes to reach out 
faces. We would stand for hours together breatliing 
in the freshness of the vast open sea and often forget 
our prisoner-selves in the engrossing thoughts. Look- 
ing back we would find all prisoners dozing or 
hidf-asleep and in the corridor the placid figure of 
the slowly moving sentrj^ with Ifis rifle. The scene 
was horrid, sttangely reminiscent of the galley 
slaves of centuries ago, over whose crushing toil 
• and. misery was raised the glory that was Greece. 

Our Medical Officer on ship, finding that we 
were. all feeling indisposed, ordered our escort to 
take us on the deck daily for sometime. We were 
accordingly hand-cuffed and marched to a corner of 
the deck every morning and evening. The free 
passengers stared at us and dared not talk for fear of 
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the Police. The little children with their sparkling 
eyes would look at us with curiosity. How they 
reminded us of our little brothers and sisters whom 
we had left behind in our homes . They were growing 
with years but to us their memory was always of their 
childhood — of their smiles, their naughty pranks, 
their prattle. None of us had ever before been on a 
sea voyage. The sight therefore was so pleasing. In 
contrast to our limited cramped prison lives there was 
the view of the endless stretch of water, the rhythm 
of the waves, the white silvery clouds on the distant 
horizon. We requested our escort to give us a 
chance to see the sunrise but it could not be arranged. 

On the fourth day we sighted land. Our ship 
was winding its course through smaU islets green 
with their coveting of cocoanut trees. The land- 
scape was beaudfuL We all gathered at the peep- 
hole to gaze at the scenery. Soon the ship reached 
the Aberdeen Islands where the Cellular Jail for 
politicals was situated. The Maharajah anchored 
about a mile from the islands. We sighted a huge 
building e^ctly siirulat to medieval castles. We 
were told it was the jad for us. I instantly remem- 
bered England’s manorial castles that had imprisoned 
many who were for the march of history against the 
decaying, parasitic feudalism. Capitalism triumphed 
but only to bolster up the monstrous feudalism in 
another region — the Indian soil. 

We were getting impatient to be taken inside 
the jail to meet our comrades. My casemates were 
there— all excepting Mahabir. From Bengal and 
Bihar batches had already arrived. There were 
Several amongst them who were my co-wotkets, 
^ worked together against heavy 
odds. We had parted company five years ago, were 
tned and convicted as chance would have it, in sepa- 
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rate cases. There were others with whom we had 
no personal acquaintance but it did not matter, for 
we were all soldiers who had fought for the copamon . 
cause and were now fortunately assembled in the 
enemy’s fortress. 

Our waiting seemed so long, when at last in a 
ferry boat we were taken to the small jetty of the 
island and driven in a motor lorry to the cellular 
jail. We gave our usual cries but there was no one 
except the autliorities to hear them. The police had 
cleared the route of aU other people. It feared 
disaffection in these remote islands too. For during 
the Civil Disobedience Campaign of 1930 the Con- 
gress message had reached this distant region also. 
There had been a demonstration by some people, 
the National Flag was hoisted, shouts of Gandhiji- 
ki-Jai had been raised. Promptly the Chief Com- 
missioner — ^the uncrowned king of the settlement — 
had taken steps to suppress the movement. Several 
persons were arrested and thrown in jail. 

At tlie very jail gate we asked the European 
jailor to take us to our hunger-striking comrades. 
He politely declined and instead arranged for our 
accommodation in the yard where the non-hunger- 
strikers were confined. We were placed in asso- 
ciation with about twenty-five comrades. From 
them I learnt that several of them were to join the 
struggle within a few days and that four or five 
friends had been forced to stay out in view of their 
protracted illness. 

We had decided to join the strike immediately 
and be by the side of our suffering comrades. But 
our friends in the yard dissuaded us and advised 
us to declare the strike only after having a talk with 
Colonel Barker, Inspector-General of Prisons, Punjab, 
who had been deputed by the Government of India 
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to report on the strike situation. He had arrived 
by the same boat as ourselves. We had not to 
wait for long, as Mr. Barker visited out yard the 
very first day. We discussed with him the demands 
of the hunger-strikers and the immediate possibilities. 
Without committing himself he talked freely with 
us all along. He knew us from Punjab ; for he had 
served as the Medical Officer-in-Charge of our three 
hunger-strikes during the Lahore Conspiracy Case 
undcr-trial period. Strangely enough, at the close 
of the talk the Colonel left orders with the local 
authorities for locking me up separately from all the 
prisoners in a diiferent yard. 

1 had a mind to refuse such confinement but 
when I learnt that I would be placed in yard No. 4 
adjacent to yard No. 5 where the majority of the 
hunger-strikers had their cells, I at once agreed. 
I was told that I would thereby get the coveted chance 
of communicating with the strikers. 

The same afternoon I was shifted to the new yard. 
Within half an hour 1 received a slip with a few 
lines on it scribbled in pencil. It was from my inti- 
mate comrade Kamalnath Tewati. He had sent me 
his warm greetings and asked me to write him im- 
mediately about the details of the agitation that he 
had expected to have developed in the country. 
The communication from my friend thrilled me. 
He was one of my best comrades. In our common 
party life outside, in Bihar, Bengal and Nepal wc had 
lived and worked together amidst hcav7 odds and 
had ultimately been arrested, both of us in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. After I Iiad received the note, 
how I craved to meet him and my other comrades. 
But where was the possibility ? Comrades Kamal- 
nath and Batukeshwar Dutta, were locked up in 
yard No. 7 away from all other people. They had 
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beea held by the authorities as the prime movers 
behind the strike and consequently had been com- 
pletely segregated. The rest of the hunger-strikers 
were in yard No. 5 . 

I had to be satisfied with the opportunity that I 
had received and I made the best of it. The same 
day that I was taken to my new yard, I managed 
to communicate with the hunger-strikers who were in 
yard No. 5. I informed them of the agitation that 
had started in the country and of the volume of 
growing protests. I told them how in a short and de- 
layed, white-washing communique the government 
had at last reported the deaths of the three comrades. 
I also described how we had found a wave of suUen 
indignation aU over the country, when we were 
leaving it. A Representative Andaman Committee 
had been formed and it was moving actively. Swami 
Gyananand had taken a bold initiative in die matter. 
These details had a very cheering effect on our friends. 
They felt so encouraged at the thought that hence- 
forth the struggle would continue with the active 
sympathy and support of their people, that its deve- 
lopments were being anxiously watched and followed 
by their countrymen thousands of miles away from 
them, 

I now intimated to them of our resolve of joining 
the strike immediately. They consulted amongst 
tliemselves and asked us to wait for a few days to 
await the final development of Col. Barker’s visit. 
All along I was simultaneously in touch with my 
comrades in yard No. 7. In our mutual consulta- 
tions we were readily helped by the ordinary prisoners, 
who carried messages, notes etc. They were full of 
sympathy for us and did not hesitate to face risks 
of punishments when helping us. The Pathan feeding 
gang had to do its work under coercion. One of the 
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Pathans was so sympathetic that after a few days he 
refused the gang work and himself resorted to hunger- 
strike in our support. The authorities declared him 
a case of mental aberration and on this plea repatriated 
him to the country. 

After his stay of few days in the settlement Col. 
Barker returned to India, presumably to submit his 
report promptly to the Central Government. In the 
meantime the condition of four or five comrades had 
become critical. Wires were clicking. Telegraphic 
reports were being daily sent to Simla. Then one 
day all of a sudden came the Deputy Commissioner, 
with S.M.O.* and many other high officials, and gave 
order for the strikers to be carried to the Central 
Tower. They were taken there on stretchers one 
after another, barring those few whose condition made 
it impossible to undergo the strain. The authorities 
then assured them that all their grievances would be 
removed and they would get necessary physical and 
cultural amenities. The details were also told. In the 
same breath, however, the officers said that nothing 


tions amongst themselves and next with their hospital 
friends. That evening the strike was called off. 
To be doubly assured authorities made them drink 
milk, each one of them, in the presence of the officers. 
The hunger-strike was over. After full fifty-five 
days of struggle our comrades had emerged victorious. 

It was late in the evening when the strike 
terminated. In my cell I passed that night restlessly 
awaiting the dawn ; for I knew that the next day I 
was sure to meet my comrades. Meeting! After 
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CHAPTER ir 


RESIST^VNCE 

Comrades Kamalnath, Iiatukcshw*ar Dutta, ^^aha- 
bir Singh, Kundanlal and Dr. Gaya Prasad — all 
prisoners of the Lahore Conspirac}’ Case were brought 
down to the ^ladtas Penitentiary from the different 
jails of the province and deported to Andamans m 
Januarj’ 1933. On reaching Port Blair, the first 
few days tJicy passed quite unmindful of tlic jail 
routine and its special local rigours. From mormng 
till evening they were moving in the midst of their 
comrades* There seemed no end to making happy 
acquaintances and exchanging ncu*s. Of several of 
the comrades, they had Jeamt before. There was 
Haripado Bhattacharjee, yet in his teens, who had 
escaped gallows for his being too young when 
arrested for Ahsanullah murder. He was taken to 
his village home and in liis presence his old father 
was tied to a bamboo post in a corner of tlic court- 
yard, The cottage, their home, was tlicn set on 
fire. As a result of indiscriminate assaults, Haripado’s 
condition had become precarious. He had almost Inst 
one of his eyes. Tlicy met Bimal Das Gupta of the 
Villcrs Shooting Case. It is well known how m 
liis ease tlic defence produced c\idcncc of the mcrcikss 
assault that had caused gni\c injuries all o\cr liis 
body. The stories of the different comrades were not 
much dissimilar in this respect. .M 103 hul perm me .nc 
macks of brutal assaults. There was only one d'ffcr- 
cnee diat while eases of some had come prommen iy 
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befote the public eye, the details of others were 
little known. But such has been the record of all 
revolutionary struggles in the history. Thousands 
have fought and perished, unwept, uidionoured, and 
unsung. It is hard to describe how happy and privi- 
leged they felt in the company of tliese comrades 
who were till yesterday known and unknown warriors 
for them. Today they have become dear loving 
companions. There was however no opportunity 
of meeting the comrades who had been placed by the 
government in ‘B’ class and accommodated in a 
yard separated from them. As has been said earlier 
they were all in ‘C class and had consequently been 
accommodated in a yard reserved for ‘C calss 
prisoners. Little did they know at that time that they 
would soon meet most of the Division H comrades 
in the unique and happy association of a life-and- 
death struggle — ^the First Hunger-Strike. 

After the flush of their meetings was over with 
the lapse of a few days, they began to settle down and 
learn first-hand of the life that awaited them in their 
new Port Blair Jail. When they were deported by 
the government they expected the worst conditions 
and a most vindictive treatment. And they found 
tliey were right. The Conditions were alrnost the 
same as in the Great War days when in those very 
dark cells were caged hundreds of our revolutionary 
comrades — tire sturdy Sikhs — ^members of the Ghadar 
Patty, and the flower of Bengal youth. From these 
members of our old guards, none could expect a 
submission to governmental tyranny, for they were 
people who had conceived and prepared for a national 
insurrection in those days when the majority of our 
national leaders thought traditionally in terms of 
compromise and concessions. They were the pioneers 
of our national revolutionary struggle. 
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But they had failed. Many of them mounted 
the gallows. Of the rest a large number had been 
arrested and marched to prison. But they had 
entered the jail walls armed with the dash and dating 
that defied all force, that challenged all oppression. 
It was a futile attempt on the part of the jail autho- 
rities to terrorise them by their extreme repression. 
It only alTorded the prisoners an opportunity to 
carry on with redoubled force the struggle that they 
had waged outside. Heroically they fought as long 
as they were confined in the Andamans. From 
defensive tactics of their early prison days, they 
later advanced to an offensive. All jail rules were 
broken. Tliey declared themselves to be free to 
observe only such practices in their daily life as 
they considered compatible with their dignity and 
self-respect. The authorities were blinded by the 
brute force that they possessed. There were floggings 
and frequent assaults on the prisoners. But our 
comrades did not flinch. They were not votaries 
of non-violence and so whenever they got chances 
they too beat the high officials. But such oppor- 
tunities were rare, as the officers moved inside the 
jail premises always under the protection of hca\'y 
guards. Hunger-strikes were resorted to and 
continued for months. In course of one such pro- 
tracted strike, comrade Ramrakha laid down his life. 
Some prisoners were kept locked up inside their 
dark cells for months together and their condition 
had become precarious. Several Bengali youths 
turned insane. The story of these years of increasing 
governmental repression and the valiant struggles 
waged by our comrades did not reach the country, 
and our people got their glimpses only from the pages 
of the memoirs written years later by some of the 
released prisoners. 
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So my friends liad this glorious tradition estab- 
lished by their Andaman predecessors, . They had 
to uphold it. The government had completed its 
side of the picture and it was for them to fill up the 
other side. It did not take them long to foUo-w the 
footsteps of comrade Ramrakha and others. 

The sufferings and privations that were forced 
on tliem had no limits. Tlieir number was about 
a hundred and as has been said earlier they were 
accommodated in two different yards as Division 
Two and Division Three prisoners. The jail as its 
name signified was composed entirely of cellular 
blocks. The huge brick building was old and dila- 
pidated, with crevices in its w^s everywhere. In 
aU the yards the roofs leaked whenever it rained. 
The cells were dark and dingy, with extremely rough, 
rmcemented damp floors. The cells on the ground- 
floor were the worst. Even in day time it 
remained dark. Passing their days in these insani- 
tary and unlighted cells, many of the comrades had 
fallen victims to recurring Malaria, The ‘C’ class 
comrades lying on their wooden boards on the 
cold floor of their cells were exposed to mos- 
quito bites all through their sleepless nights. These 
tropical islands were reputed for their hea^’7 annngl 
mortality from malaria. During the long hours of 
the night the ‘C’ class prisoners felt extremely rest- 
less. 

Despite repeated requests lanterns were not 
allowed. These were considered articles of luxury. 
Dozing on thek boards the prisoners often woke up 
startled, as tliere were numerous scorpions and other 
insects inside the damp crevices and these frequently 
crawled out in the dark, and sometimes bit tlie pri- 
soners, At such times tlie only help could be afforded 
by tlie corridor warder who used to be on duty with 
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a lantern. But these people took their cue from the 
-ways and methods of ^eic superiots. They had 
understood that the political prisoners were to be 
maltreated in all possible manners. Therefore they 
would sit comfortably in some corner of the Jong 
corridor without responding to their calls. The 
Chief Warder was an old employee. He had been 
one of the warders who had carried out the vindictive 
policy of the Great War days towards our old com- 
rades. He had consequently gained popularity 
amongst the officers and was now a titled servant 
of the British Government — a Rai Saheb. 

To this type of accommodation was added the 
ch'mate of the islands. It was of an enervating and 
depressing nature. For nine months in the year 
it rained in these parts of the tropics. For weeks 
together the sun would not be visible. Cold winds 
and constant drizzling would make the weather 
cheerless. Our comrades would be sitting in a corner 
of their gloomy cells. It became so dark some- 
times that they were deprived of their only privilege 
and recreation — the chance to devote their time 
to studies. The atmosphere was also humid and it 
produced an adverse effect on their nerves that were 
already strained. 

In small islands surrounded by the sea, it is 
usually a problem to supply sufficient fresh drinking 
water to the inhabitants. But they were prisoners 
sent to exile. The government had not cared to 
think of such trifles — the elementary needs of human 
life. The water supply was scanty and irregular. 
In two yards there wxre only tv.’o water taps which 
were opened for a few hours in the day. From 
th«c taps they had to get water for their kitchen, 
drinking, ba thing and washing purposes. But how 
could they? As a sequel they had to suffer daily. 
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Some of them went without bath, and their wretched 
meals too could not be served at regular hours. Even 
the little supply, that they eventually had, was not 
properly filtered and as a consequence, dysen^, 
constipation and thread-worms were becoming 
general complaints. 

The less said about the medical department, 
the better. It could aptly be described as being 
conspicuous for having no arrangements. Some 
of the subordinates on whom fell the task of attend- 
ing to their needs were humorously called by them 
‘Ghorah Daktar’ (‘Horse doctors’) for the way in 
which they applied their art of healing on them. 
These licensed medical-degree holders had, it seemed, 
enormous faith in some medicines — almost as if they 
were Talismans. Before the prisoners had even 
spoken of their trouble, out came their marked talis- 
man botdes from a wooden carrier. The active 
prisoner-compounder poured out promptly in a 
small metal cup some coloured hquid and our friends 
were asked to gulp it in. The doctors did not tbink 
it necessary to hear them and diagnose the trouble. 
Not unoften had tliey abused the doctors for their 
callous treatment but things did not improve. 
Most of them therefore had resigned themselves 
to dieir developing diseases and stopped bringing it 
to die nodce of the medical people. 

The attitude of die doctors id not appear to be 
something new, for during confinement in different 
jails it had been found that the jaO. doctors, barring 
a few, were a type in diemselves, that is almost a dis- 
grace to their noble and humanitarian profession. 
Instead of considering themselves fortunate in getting 
a chance to serve the suffering and forsaken humanity 
inside prison walls, they felt themselves as part of the 
ordinary jail administrative machinery whose policy 
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it was to inflict all possible hardships on the helpless 
prisoners, already oppressed under the strincent jail 
rules. In our jail li^c several times we had oiscusscd 
and pointed out to some doctors this deplorable 
aspect of their conduct, but we always met with a cold 
indifference. They replied that they had no alternative 
but to acquiesce in the prison regime. 

My friends could never forget the type of meals 
that they had to swallow these days. 'ITie ‘C class 
prisoners in the morning were given a cup of rice 
‘Lapsi* i.e., coarse rice boiled in water. Even sufficient 
salt was not added to it. This delicious morning 
r ' - t- f- r.-* -r days, as in it 

- • ■ ; ms, the very sight 

( ■ ■ ; hat they had. At 

noon, they were seri'ed with nee and chapatis with 
curry and Dal. But all these dishes need description 
for a correct appraisal. The islands had a very poor 
soil. There was little growth of good vegetables 
that were reserved for the use of a few dozen officers 
of the Settlement. For prisoners’ rations vegetables 
meant greens — that too inedible leaves; with a lot of 
thick tasteless stalks. The so-called Dal was just 
like rain water from a muddy pool, no trace of grams 
was to be found in it. Rice and chapatis were of the 
worst quality. There was the choice of taking 
both half and half — or any one thing exclusively. 
But it was difficult to make a choice. Flour, rice, 
vegetables, spices — all things big and small, were 
brought to the islands from India at long intervals, 
by the government-chartered ship. It was then stqrM 
in the godowns. By the time it reached the jaSr 
most of the things were full of worms. Atta, nee 
and Dal — all three main items of the diet— UTreqf ^ 
quality that could be given for human consunip^J®° 
only at the risk of spreading disease. The 
4 
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made of flour abounding in worms tasted bitter. From 
rice that was boiled would pop up the long thread-like 
dead bodies of worms. The very sight would be 
nauseating. Our comrades had therefore ceased look- 
ing at their meals when taking them. Yet they did 
not escape the sight of some of them every day. Such 
comrades would leave their meals in the middle and 
go away hungry. Those who continued eating under- 
stood the sudden departure of their friends but never 
questioned. They were aU young men of petty bour- 
geois intelligentsia with their own notions of res- 
pectability, A convention had grown up that they 
should be silent on such occasions. It hurt their 
susceptibility to be complaining to each other for 
such petty things of their lives. But how long could 
they starve? Such things could not be endured all 
along. They were all getting ready to fight, and 
fight to the end. The evening meals were again of 
the same quality as of the noontime — a cup of Dal, 
a little green and chapatis. 

In Indian jails of the different provinces, wherever 
they were confined, they had never been given any 
hard jail task. But now they were all in Andamans 
and the authorities had been pleased to detect special 
talent in them for ‘Ban-making’ i.e., coir-work. They 
were allotted this task and with its non-fulfilment they 
were being threatened with punishments. 

A political prisoner values above aU the cultural 
facilities that he has in his daily life. In the midst 
of extreme physical hardships he can carry on if 
only he is provided with reading and writing facilities 
and gets periodically the news of the world outside. 
Tlw government by its experience knew full well of 
this aspect of their lives, and it had therefore taken aU 
precautions to put obstacles in this sphere. Having 
been deported hurriedly from jails in the country my 
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friends had been able to take with them only a limited 
number of books. They had thought that as usual 
they would be replenishing their stock of books by 
regular purchases. But in Andamans they were not 
allowed any more to have deposit money in the jail 
office and use it for purchase of books and magazines. 
When they asked the jail authorities, to supply them 
with books themselves, they met with a flat refusal. 
They suffered most from deprivation of newspapers. 
In India everywhere ‘B' class prisoners were getting 
papers at government cost. But in Andamans they 
were gi%'en none. Deported to a place, hundreds of 
miles away from their country they were hterally 
dying for a little nc:ws of the progress of their national 
movement but there were no rumours even to cross 
the high jail walls. 

In this scheme of things, it was foolish to expect 
any facilities for recreation like games, etc. They were 
never allowed even to mox'c out of their respective 
yards. Near the Omtral Tower where one end of 
all the yards converged, there was a little opening. 
Lest they should have even a glimpse of anything 
outside their yard, this place was covered with high 
corrugated tin sheets. Within their yard they had to 
remain all along. Prisoners of Division II and Division 
III were not allowed to meet each other. In the evening 
they wished to do a little walking within their own 
yard. But there was no opportunity. The lock-up v,'as 
over long before the sun set. In some Indian jails 
prisoners used to have *a mile or two of walking’ inside 
their pucca cells but this practice too could not be 
resumed in dark cells when the fear of treading on a 
scorpian or some other crawling creature always 
flaunted them. 

Since they had reached Port Blair their letters also 
had been stopped. They mysteriously disappeared on 
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the way or were lost in the local office. Some parcels 
that were sent for them shared the same fate. They 
were never even informed of them. Later they learnt 
that the contents had been thrown away or conve- 
niently disposed of. 

These were some of the features of the daily life 
in which our comrades were placed, but to cap it all was 
the attitude of the authorities. It was vindictive and 
callous to the extreme and the political prisoners 
too did not expect it to be othervdse. But what hurt 
them was their vulgar manners and singular lack of 
courtesy. The officers would in their treatment with 
them even depart from established norms of a gentle- 
man’s conduct. The arrogant and haughty officers 
were of course paid back in their own coins but our 
comrades certaiffiy preferred to enjoy fighting tliem 
hard in a sportsman’s spirit. These were however 
vain wishes. The officers were there always seek- 
ing opportunities to heap indignities and humiliations 
on the prisoners. 

Under such conditions of life a sullen atmosphere 
prevailed when the batch from Madras reached Anda- 
mans. A fight would have been precipitated long ago 
but for the restraining of younger elements by their 
more experienced and elder comrades. The latter 
argued that there was no public opinion in the locality 
to support them. News would hardly leak out to 
reach in time their countrymen beyond the ocean. In 
view of these facts the struggle would be of a sustain- 
ed and stubborn character. No hasty action was 
therefore advisable. In cooler moments aU our com- 
rades recognised tliis situation but under extreme 
provocation it often seemed that some comrades would 
lose tlteic patience. It was with great difficulty that 
they could be calmed and tiieir sporadic outbursts 
avoided. 
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This state of affairs could not last long. All the 
comrades sensed the ncccssi^ of a planned fight but 
were not definite as to the form and method of the 
struggle, Tlic treatment that was meted out to them, 
parttculariy to the Division Hi prisoners was into- 
lerable. 

With the arrival of the new Madras batch the dis- 
cussions took definite shape. In Indian jails com- 
rades Kamal, Dutt and their other casemates had to 
go on hunger-strikes repeatedly and for long periods. 
The Lahore Hunger-smkc in the privilegcu company 
of their late comrade Jotin had proved so effective 
to rouse public opinion and to force partial surrender 
of the unwilling government. So now they readily 
started discussing the launching of a hunger-strike. 
For several days general discussions were held. Views 
W'crc exchanged as to what would be the demands, 
how best they could conduct the strike, at what stage 
the calling off could be considered, what would dc 
the nature of an honourable settlement. Keen inter- 
est was evinced by cvciv’onc, for it was realised that 
under the peculiar Anaaman conditions, the strike 
would last Jong and viaorj’ could be sssured only 
after the death of several of them. They were sol- 
diers planning an attack and their talks were most 
lively. Comrades who were usually of a silent type 
also came forward with their suggestions and actively 
participated in the formulation of the plan It was 
a problem, however, how to establish regular commu- 
nication with the Division II comrades and have ncccs- 
sury consultations with them. A uay was finally 
found out through sick comrades. Tlicy were con- 
fined in the jail hospital and there both Division 11 
and Division III people were together. Almost 
cvctyday some comrades were discharged to return 
to their yard, while fresh patients were admitted. 
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The ailing friends became tlie messengers. 

In course of the discussions there were some inter- 
esting political speculations. A view was advanced 
tliat there would be a settlement very soon betv^een 
the Congress and die Government, and dien_ die 
question of political prisoners would stand on a differ- 
ent plane. Tlie fight was therefore to be postponed. 
They must wait and see. Most of tiiem, however, 
did not share these illusions and felt tiiat it was now or 
never. They had just been brought to the islands. 
The Government had taken die offensive. Either tiiey 
were to go down before it and lead humiliating lives 
for years widi no cultural and physical amenities, 
or diey were to accept die challenge and fight, till 
tiiey had tiieir rights and privileges established. 

"When die fight was eventually decided a small 
committee was formed to go tiirough die prelimi- 
naries. A written representation v*as sent to the 
Government narrating die grievances and enumerating 
die demands. They waited for some time but there 
was no reply. Instead, die jail superintendent gave 
diem, apparendy under instructions from die Chief 
Commissioner, some vague assurances. They had 
enough experience to correcdy understand these moves 
of the audiorities. From dieir side diey promptiy 
gave now an ultimatum of a month. 

The political prisoners were all now so happy, 
counting days to launch dieir resistance. They 
would greet each odier widi a smile so significant 
and full of meaning. Was not dieir period of sus- 
pense over ? They were now free to move forv’-ard. 

On die fixed day, diirty-three of them started die 
hunger-strike. It was hlay 1935. There were some 
more comrades who wanted to join on the very first 
day but diey were advised to wait and come in later. 
The struggle had begun. The officers were running 
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to and fro, looking perplexed at the concerted attack. 
The first t^g that they did was to get all the strikers 
locked up in the first and second floors of yard No. 5. 
Three of them had the bad luck to be separated 
from the rest. Comrades Kamal, Dutta and Shukla 
were taken to a diflerent yard and locked up in cells, 
one in each wing. A fourth comrade was brought 
in a few days later. Their four cells were so widely 
apart that they could not even shout out to each other. 
They felt so bitterly the deprivation of association 
from their other comrades but there was no way out. 
The higher officials considered them to be at the root 
of tlic trouble and were therefore especially attentive 
and ‘kind’ to them. For wo whole months they Itad 
to pass their days in dark cells, with only bits of news 
of the strike developments filtering in from time to 
time. The lock-up for all the strikers was for day and 
night, all through the protracted period of the struggle. 
The same v/as the pum'shment meted out to the large 
number of comrades who had declared *work-strikc* 
and were accommodated in the ground-floor of yard 
No. 3. Over and above, heavy fetters were imposed 
on them. In their cells the strikers had little that 
could be called their kit. That too was now sciacd and 
carried away by the fail people, after a tliorough 
search. The jail blanket, a wooden plank, their 
jangia and kurta were all that were left with them. 
The Division II prisoners who were amongst them 
were instantly declassified and locked up as others. 
It was so welcome to them. Their classification 
had been a distinction forced on them, which they had 
ever felt. 

The settlement doctors were completely un- 
nerved. They had no previous experience of hunger- 
strike and were at their wits’ end. But the senior 
medical officer, an European gentleman, moved about 
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with an ak of indifference and nonchalance. He 
wanted to ‘teach a lesson’, so_ the political prisoners 
were told. Forced feeding in Indian jails usually 
begins late, when the hunger-striker becomes weak 
and is physically disabled to offer stiff resistance. 
Following the death of Jotin, the Inspectors-General 
of Prisons of the different provinces had held a con- 
ference and had laid down this definite rule. But 
the medical authorities at Port Blak were perhaps 
not aware of it. They started feeding on the sixth 
day. Several doctors divided themselves in batches 
in the early morning and followed by their respective 
gangs of Pathan prisoners, entered the cells one after 
another and began their work. 

Two doctors and a gang entered the cell of com- 
rade Mahabir Singh. He was a typical Thakur of 
U. P. — one of our stoutest friends. His broad chest 
tall figure, flowing beard that he had grown of late, 
all reminded one of the brave Rajputs — the heroes 
whose annals fiU the pages of Todd’s ‘Rajasthan’. 
He was a born soldier and was recognised as such at 
the very first sight. Of his physical adrievements he 
had made a record in his outside party fife with us. 

The doctors found it a difficult task to get 
Mahabir ovejpowered. For long he struggled with 
the Pathans till by sheer exhaustion he fell down on 
tlie ground. The doctors thought that it could be 
easy now to force feeding on him. They did not 
know Mahabir. It was his eighth or ninth hunger- 
strike. He knew all the arts of baffling medical 
people and reffise feeding. Only an expert hand 
could tackle liim. But the doctors were complete 
novices in ffie matter. They started the feeding 
process in a crude manner. When the tube was in- 
serted, klahabir resisted vigorously and coughed 
hard. The tube was thus transferred into the wind- 
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pipe from the gullet. Pouring of milk began down- 
right and it went straight into the lungs. Only a 
hunger-striker knows what superhuman courage and 
endurance is necessary to keep silent at such times 
and invite sure death. But had they not decided that 
some of them must die and pave the way for victory ? 
Our Jilahabir also was a party to this resolve and he 
led the way. The feeding had hardly been finished 
when his pulse was fast dropping and he had lost 
consciousness. His lungs had been filled with milk. 
The doctors had not realised the full gravity of the 
situation but they sensed danger and immediately 
removed Mahabir to hospital on a stretcher. When 
he was being removed, the comrades who were in 
the adjacent cells got alarmed and cried out to their 
neighbours. They all shouted for the doctors to learn 
the exact condition of Mahabir. But none replied. 
Only the Solitary warder on duty came and said, 
“Babu, ap log ka bhai bimar ho gaya hai.” But it 
was enough. As by intuition they felt that Mahabir 
was leaving them. Would they not get an oppor- 
tunity of giving a last revolutionary farewell to ^eir 
departing comrade? Yeats ago in Lahore when 
Jotin died in hunger-strike, we had this privilege 
granted. Jotin had breathed his last in our arms, 
amidst his comrades with whom he had pledged to- 
gether ‘Victory or Death.’ No relatives were near 
him — but wc were there, his brothers, his comrades- 
in-arms, to bid him adieu. We were allowed to carry 
the bier too, to the jail gate where stood over a lakh 
of our people, silent and bareheaded to pay their 
homage. 

But our callous Andaman authorities had their 
staridards. They did not know of chivalry in a fight. 
Political prisoners were not even told that Mahabir 
was expiring. That whole day cvcrj'one passed rest- 
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less hours. By evening it was believed that Mahabir 
had gone. He had followed B-amrakha. The com- 
rades on work-strike had grown terribly excited.. 
When they were gathered for meals they refosed to be 
locked up until jail officers came and gave them full 
authoritative reports of Mahabir’s end. The autho- 
rities were in a dilemma. They sensed the defiant 
mood of these comrades and feared great trouble. 
It was not that the prisoners were unaware of this 
aspect. They had discussed it. They expected there 
might be shooting — a second Hijli — and they were 
prepared for it. The authorities threatened, and with 
the use of least possible force by their hundreds of 
warders, they forced a lock-up. There were scuffles, 
assaults. Some of our comrades were injured. 

The strikers used to raise slogans daily at 
8 o’clock. That night it was memorable. Long before 
the scheduled time they were standing — one and aU, 
even the weakest of them — at the doors of their cells. 
Complete silence reigned. Just as the jail gong 
sounded eight, up went their voices — loud and re- 
sonant — ‘Inquilab Zindabad.’ The echo had not yet 
died. The air was rent again — Tnquilab Zindabad.’ 
In front was stretched the vast expanse of blue water. 
In the distance were visible the shining lights of the 
Island King’s palace — ^the Chief Commissioner’s 
bungalow. For the third time they roared ‘Inquilab 
Zindabad.’ Then aU was again silent. They felt 
thrilled. They had given their revolutionary saluta- 
tions to their departed comrade. 

Tlie nation has hoisted the flag of revolt. Fight- 
ing under the banner many of their comrades had 
fallen in the past. To-day Mahabir also had perished. 
Many more will die to-morrow, till our goal is reached. 
On that day the nation will remember its martyrs. The 
flag shall be flying high. Our victorious people will 
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rend the air with their thundering cries, ‘InquiJab 
Zindabad.* Such are out revolutionary struggles, 
their beginning and end. There was no_ end to such 
.thoughts with which they lay a\^Tike during that long 
night. * 

' To this day it is not known definitely what hap- 
pened to Mahabir in the hospital and how he was 
treated during the last moments of his life. When the 
strike had terminated we heard a report Aat his dead 
body was tied to heavy stones and sunk in the sea in 
dark hours of the morning. No wreaths were laid, 
no funeral orations delivered, the dead body that the 
nation would have treasured and worshipped -went 
down in the ocean to be the food of sharks. I recalled 
how hlahabir’s intimate comrade. Sirdar Bhagat Singh 
too, had, some years ago, received at Government’s 
hands, such honour and treatment after his death. 
The coinddence was not strange. 

The struggle now became more grim. After 
Mahabir’s death everyday the strikers had additions 
to their. ranks. New comrades joined the hunger- 
strike. The number went up from day to day till 
it reached over fifty. 

During one of these early days came a telegram 
from Santiniketan from Dr. Tagore imploring them 
to abandon hunger-strike. But how could it be 
possible ? The Government was as adamant as ever; 
while they had already lost one of them. They were 
not thinl^g now of any compromise or settlement. 
The question primarily had become one of upholding 
the prestige of Indian Revolutionaries; and they had 
«aked their lives on it. They, therefore, felt touched 
by the expression of solidtude but were unable to 
rppond to the appeal and discontinue the strike. 
A proper reply was drafted and sent but they did not 
know whether it reached the destination. 
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Days now diagged on. The officers would come 
to them and would relate cock-and-buE stories, some 
to intimidate them, others to persuade them to give 
up the strike. It was all futile and only afforded them 
some amusement. From ceE to ceU they passed on 
these stories and made fiin of their inventors. 

The S.M.O. was now moved in his complacency. 
Outwardly he maintained his previous ‘don’t care’ 
attitude but at the bottom he had grown nervous. 
He knew that he would be held responsible for giving 
the strikers the opportunity of courting death and thus 
causing widespread agitation in the country. He 
had now given detailed instructions to his subordi- 
nates, and personally supervised the feeding every- 
day. Serious cases he would see himself, and their 
number was growing. The number of the daily 
forced feeds had now been increased to three, and in 
some cases, to four. Some of the strikers were 
waked up in the middle of the night and had to under- 
go the torture of forced feeding at the hands of the 
doctor and his Pathan gang. 

In view of the Government’s attitude, as manifest- 
ed by their local agents, our comrades realised that one 
death was not sufficient. Some more would have 
to follow. Most of them were trying and eventually 
two of them, their young comrades — Mohit and 
Mohan resisted successfully. The Mahabir episode 
was repeated. Milk was poured in their lungs. 
But the doctors got scent in time, and stopped feed- 
ing. Only a little milk could get in. But that was 
enough. The news went rormd that two more 
comrades were leaving them. Everyone of them on 
getting the report pledged solemnly that matters 
would not rest tliere. More dead bodies shall float 
in the ocean. The Government shall have to bend on 
its knees. 
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' Mohit and Mohan were removed to hospital. 
With the help of repeated injections and oxygen they 
were kept alive for a few days. But had they not 
determined their path ? Their iron will triumphed. 
Death, glorious death slowly covered their lives and 
took them away from the midst of their comrades. 
They had gone to the realm of martyrs, leaving the 
rest to carry on the battle. One remembered history. 
Was it not in such spirits that the Greeks fought, 
two thousand years ago, in their narrow pass and 
thundered, “They shall not pass.” ? 

Unlike Mahabit, Mohit and Mohan were both 
short-term prisoners. They had only short periods 
left of their sentences. But they vrere youngmen 
from Bengal and we know how in recent history 
Bengalee youth had heroically braved death with 
philosophic calm that earned admiration and tribute 
even from some of their implacable foes. History 
W’as written with their life-blood, as an inspiring and 
glorious record of our revolutionary struggle. 

In their normal jail life hlohit and Mohan both 
were marked for their jovial and at the same time 
serious temperament. To this day their numerous 
friends remember vividly their smiles — so innocent 
and childlike, and the sweet voice of Mohit in which 
he entertained people with his Hindustani Ghazals. 

A month had now passed and the strikers were 
quite in the dark about the developments in the coun- 
try. They did not know’ even w’hether their news was 
reaching their people. The authorities had now, how- 
ever, a clear change of attitude. They felt that things 
had gone too far, and a settlement was expedient. 
The Government of India, the prisoners learnt, had 
demanded explanation from the Chief Commissioner 
regarding the cause of three deaths within a single 
month. 
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in my mind ’tt'hen my fncnd Knmalnath finished 
ing this gripping narrative of their struggle. 11101 
night when 1 retired to bed I was still thinking. Had 
wc been losers in the bargain ? Three of our lives 
had been given up to secure victory. But my com- 
rades knew it before and had entered the fight with 
this clear prospect before them. Then where was the 
room for doubt or hesitation ? My thoughts -would 
not have travelled in this direction, had I not remem- 
bered the arguments and views of a considerable 
section of my countrymen that radically differed from 
us. These people were mostly active fighters of our 
national ranks. Their opinion righdy had a claim to 
our serious consideration and respect. On my mind’s 
floor I was, therefore, engaged in a debate with them, 
refuting their arguments. They said that such fights 
should be avoided, that our lives were precious and 
should be preserved for the outside struggle. They 
also advised us not to be desperate or restive. But 
this whole approach was wrong and based on wrong 
premises. 

The broad straggle that is waged outside in the 
country cannot be severed from the struggle that we 
carried on behind the prison walls from time to time 

^ j — j: — - p-" 

to he consistent anti-Imperialik fighters. Whenever 
the prison straggles assume a broad form they clearly 
assist and advance the country’s battle. Who can 
ar^e that the strike of Jotin and others at Lahore, 
and later the mass hunger-strike in the Andamans 
and other jails did not form distinct parts of the 
nauona] struggle.? Thc-taJk of preservation of lives 
nau no rn^mg if we examine the question more 
Closely. Life is preserved not with a spirit of cling- 
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ing to it, but to offer it to the service of our cause. We 
were but units of the millions of our fighting forces. 
Only through our active uncompromising struggle 
and sacrifices we could best advance our cause. It is 
but inevitable that on the march thousands shall 
perish, that the millions may live and triumph. By 
no logic it can be proved that in the specific situation 
of the Andaman strike we had erred because we did 
not calculate. Mahabir, Moliit and Mohan — ^the 
valiant trio had a clear vision. They did not fight for 
a bed-sheet or a pair of dhotis or any like material 
object. They had stood for a principle — ^the principle 
of never yielding to Government’s repression, and had 
vindicated it with their lives. By their deaths they 
have inspired and galvanised thousands of their 
suffering countrymen to march forward to heroic and 
determined action. They never threw their lives 
away. They offered it at the highest price. In 
Freedom’s Batde there is no place for the cool calcu- 
lations of a bank. The revolutionary soldiers have 
their own measure. Without knowiag it and reali- 
sing it, it is impossible to judge properly the supreme 
actions of their lives. Before us we have the glorious 
spectacle of Republican Spain of to-day, where hun- 
dreds of famous leaders, writers, statesmen are falling 
in the trenches side by side with the illiterate but gallant 
peasants. Many people say that the former had done 
a wrong. They should have lived to serve the cause 
better. But Ralph Fox and others who have fallen 
thought otherwise. Then, were they wrong ? 

To say that Mahabir and his comrades were 
goaded to action through desperation is the most 
unfair view of their struggle. Desperation could 
lead to sudden organised assaults, or to endeavours for 
escape, but never to the slow march— inch by inch— 
towards certain death. With such arguments I went 
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to sleep late that night and woke up next morning to 
find most of my comrades in yard No. j already 
gathered in their respective wings, learning from each 
other experiences or the past days and discussing the 
developments. We were also eagerly awaiting our 
breakfast. It was our first common meal after victory, 
and we w’erc jubilant. 
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meat were smarting under the sense of a defeat. And 
to maintain a show of prestige they had ordered most 
of the privileges to be given, not as a concession to 
political prisoners but as reforms in the general treat- 
ment of all. To us this step was very welcome, for the 
hunger-strike thus inadvertently brought about 
betterment in tire lot of ordinary prisoners also, whose 
grievances otherwise the officers would never have 
heard or redressed. 

Those of us who were in ‘C class were hence- 
forth to be provided with bedsheets, mosquito-nets, 
pillows and pillow cases, bathing towels and wooden 
bed-steads. We could also at our own cost purchase 
shorts and vests. As for diet, tlie quality of rice, 
flour and vegetable was improved. Provision was 
also made to vary dal daily and issue potatoes 
and onions as extra vegetables. Fish also was to be 
supplied whenever avaflable, on alternate days. Kit- 
chens were left in our hands for proper arrangement 
and supendsion. We were allowed to purchase some 
food articles barring luxuries. The rest of the privi- 
leges were for all of us, irrespective of Division II 
or III, Maintaining the classification of the Indian 
jails, a new class for us was formed here. A term 
was coined for us— -P.I., i.e., permanently incarcerated 
prisoners. We were so called because unlike ordinary 
Andaman prisoners, we were to be confined per- 
manently witlrin the cellular jail walls. For the 
ordinary convicts, the practice was three months 
confinement, after the expiry of which period they 
were taken out, to live and work on the settlement. 

For our recreation, arrangements were made both 
for indoor and outdoor games. Carrom board, chess, 
playing cards and ping-pong were provided. For out- 
door exercise we were given football and volleyball. 
Parallel and horizontal bars were fixed up for physical 
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exercise. 

What made our life most intolerable previously 
was the complete absence of any sc(y>c for an intel- 
lectual and cultural development. Of the new facili- 
ties that we obtained, we valued most those per- 
taining to tills sphere. \\"e had now the right to subs- 
cribe magazines, both Indian and foreign, that were 
on the government’s prescribed list. ' \Vc could also 
receive books in parcels from our friends and relatives, 
and also purchase them from our money deposited at 
the jail gate. The government were to provide us with 
furniture for a prison library and reading room. 
Periodically books were also to be purchased by 
them. Lights were now being supplied in all the cells 
till ten in the night. At government expense the 
weekly overseas, Staleman, The Tims llhistrattd 
Weekly, the Bengali weeklies — Sanjihan: and 
hast, as also the Hindi edition of the latter were 
to be supplied. 

All punishments were withdrawn. Our Division 
II comrades went back to their yard, but henceforth 
we were not deprived of their association. Under 
new regulations we could freely meet them as inter- 
yard communication was allowed. Our previous 
lock-up time had made any recreation in the evening 
hours impossible. Now the time was altered to 
8 p. m. 

Above all, the attitude of the jail ofTicers had 
undergone a radical change. In their dealing with us, 
we now did not find any lack of courtesy. \Vc had no 
more to face indignities in our daily life. And it 
was no mean achievement. Tliousands of our people 
have been in the prisons in recent years and they know 
how soulless has been the wJjoIc administratn'c 
machinet}’. It had no regard for any human aspect 
of the prisoners’ lives. On the other hand all the 
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rules and regulations were so framed as to force on 
them humiliation from morning till evening. It has 
been our common experience that the greatest suffer- 
ing caused has been mental and not physical ; for, a 
political prisoner can endure extreme material hard- 
ships cheerMy widiout a murmur, but to be forced 
to live under humiliating circumstances even with 
the best of privileges, proves so acutely distressing 
to him. Wiien we hear that in some remote prison 
one of our comrades has staked liis life demanding 
something that appears so light and trivial to the 
common eye, we must probe deeper and see things 
in the background. His demand is a mere superficial 
feature, Ms fight in reality is a revolt against the 
whole system tliat suffocates and chokes him to a 
living death. He stands up and fights for die principle 
of human worth and dignity. In my Jong years of 
jail life, whenever I had been forced to fight the 
authorides I have been often summoned by the jail 
superintendents and sometimes die Inspector-General 
who questioned me. Hearing me they have always, 
without exception, said something like, ‘Oh 1 
you people are too touchy. In jails you must be 
diick-sldnned.’ At such an obseiwation I was not 
surprised. For, how could they — die members of the 
bureaucracy, read the minds of those who had strug- 
gled and suffered for their country’s freedom ? — a 
freedom that was to assure for every citizen a free, 
happy and prosperous life. An advanced political 
worker does not limit Ms views to the narrow vision 
of mere material hardships of Ms countrymen, but he 
is also concerned with the colossal human frustration 
in die spiritual sphere. How can then one expect 
him, who appreciates life at its real worth, to submit 
meekly to an order of things tiiat denies him aU these 
values ? In my college days Abbott’s ‘Life of Napo- 
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Icon* had been one of my favourite books. In it I 
had read of the last dap of Napoleon in St. Helena, 
when he was no more the redoubtable king of 
Jlcvolutionat)' Prance but only an humbled prisoner of 
European reaction. In my orison days I never forgot 
one of the stories that I haa read there. Napoleon — 
the hero of a hundred battles of Europe, was feeling 
life too dull in his lonely island. He wished for 
horse riding to get some relief and distraction. After 
long correspondence the permission w-as received. 
Napoleon was so happy. But when that evening 
he went round on his horse-back, he found himself 
escorted and spied by mounted guards. Such were 
the orders. Napoleon returned at once and entered 
his solitarj’ room. That night his anguish had no 
end. He felt his sejf-respea trampled ruthlessly. 
As a protest Napoleon took a resolve. He never went 
out again foe horse-riding. There are several such 
incidents wliich Abbot portrays with his powerful 
pen, to show how Napoleon who had once defied the 
might of the whole European autocrac}’, now found 
himself helpless, and slowly went down before his 
enemy’s assaults. No physical blow could go deeper. 
His very soul was pierced. It may be said to us — 
the prisoners coming from the ordinary ranks of 
socic^ — that it is no use recalling the stories from the 
life of^onc who was once the crowned ruler of the des- 
tinies of millions of people. But why ? I low can one 
deny us the right of claiming equalit}' with tlie greatest 
of the great as did Tolstoy’s common soldi er of 
*War and Peace’ lying wounded in the luttle field and 
gazing at the vast starlit sky. 

In short, out life now lud been made tolerable. 
We could exist physically and men t all v. Since trouble 
was brewing from lanuary last no fresh batch of 
prisoners had come ftom the countf}' Now that 
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things were settled, government resumed its practice 
of deporting more of our comrades, One day from 
our second floor, we witnessed a large contingent of 
mounted and ordinary police outside the jail, patrol- 
ling both sides of the road leading to the jetty. It 
was a welcome sign for us. We Imew that more of 
our comrades were coming. We instantly prepared 
to give them a reception. A large number of com- 
rades came from Bengal that day. Many had been 
deported as a result of their own persistent efforts. 
They had preferred exile in association with us than 
enjoying privileges in Indian jails. They had come 
prepared to meet the hard repressive conditions 
of pre-strike days. They had no information of the 
latest developments. We, therefore, sprang a pleasant 
surprise on them when we played a football match 
in their honour that evenmg. The ground was in 
thek quarantine yard and they watched the game 
from the fkst and second floors where they were 
confined. This group was later followed by many 
more batches, till at the last stage our number had 
swelled up to three hundred. 

Before the strike days, there was constant tension 
in the atmosphere. We were preparaing for the fight 
and consequently the ckcumstances were not condu- 
cive to our free mixing with each other. Besides, 
with Division II prisoners, we had not even a chance 
of communication. We had come from Bihar, U.P,, 
Bengal, Madras and Assam — ^ftom different stages of 
the movement, with diverse experiences. We now 
set about making acquaintance with each other and 
narrating our stories. We would divide ourselves 
and sit in small groups. For hours the narratives 
wem told and heard. There was enough material — the 
Chittagong Armourj^ Raid, the wellknown Midnapore 
actions, attempts on Vflliers and Watson, the Saunders 
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murder, the Assembly Bomb case, the Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha, The Bengal Students’ J^fovement, the 
artivitics of our Bihar and Assam comrades in most 
unfavourable situations ; all these topics had interest- 
ing history. In knowing them w e were unconsciously 
beginning to acquire a comprehensive view of our 
immediate past. It helped us to such an extent in 
subsequent days in our task of self-criticism and 
correct appraisal of our movement. 

The strike had ended in July and one of the 
facilities that we had obtained was the opportunity 
of celebrating Durga Pujah — the most important 
annual festival of Bengal. Barring a few of us, we 
were not people to be moved to spiritual fervour 
over the worship of a god or goddess. Not that 
we all were turned atheists, after a profound study of 
the materialist and the idc^st philosophies. In out 
outside life, in the midst of the rough-and-tumble of 
daily work, we had no leisure for such abstract 
studies. But we had been affected by the prevailing 
spirit of Renaissance in our country. We did not 
take things for granted. \Vc had the Nihilist in us 
who did not bow down before things only because 
they had a tradition behind. Besides, this outlook was 
engendered in us by the very nature of our work. In 
the midst of the modem w’orld conditions where there 
is chaos and tumult all round, where a regime that has 
outlived its historic usefulness is fast decaying and 
disintegrating, human lives very often offer a sad 
tragic spectacle seldom interspersed by any streak 
of joy. J^Iany who feel confused and depressed mn 
to religion to get a solace in their anguish. Ideas of 
heavens or slogans like ‘Thy will be done’ are alluring 
to them. But there are others who see on the horiaon 
the dawn of a new era. They work and fight for 
its advent. The very logic of their life-work makes 
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things were settled^ government resumed its practice 
of deporting more of our comrades. One day from 
our second floor, we witnessed a large contingent of 
mounted and ordinary police outside the jail, patrol- 
ling both sides of the road leading to the jetty. It 
was a welcome sign for us. We Imew that more of 
our comrades were coming. We instantly prepared 
to give them a reception. A large number of com- 
rades came from Bengal that day. Many had been 
deported as a result of their own persistent efforts. 
They had preferred exile in association with us than 
enjoying privileges in Indian jails. They had come 
prepared to meet the hard repressive conditions 
of pre-strike days. They had no information of the 
latest developments. We, therefore, sprang a pleasant 
surprise on them when we played a football match 
in their honour that evening. The ground was in 
tliek quarantine yard and they watched the game 
from the first and second floors where they were 
confined. This group was later followed by many 
more batches, till at the last stage our number had 
swelled up to three hundred. 

Before the strike days, there was constant tension 
in tlie atmosphere. We were preparaing for the fight 
and consequently the circumstances were not condu- 
cive to our free mixing with each other. Besides, 
with Division 11 prisoners, we had not even a chance 
of communication. We had come from Bflaar, U.P., 
Bengal, Madras and Assam — ^from different stages of 
the movement, with diverse experiences. We now 
set about making acquaintance with each other and 
narrating our stories. We would divide ourselves 
and sit in small groups. For hours the narratives 
were told and heard. There was enough material — the 
Qiittagong Armoury Raid, the wellknown Mi^apore 
actions, attempts on Vflliers and Watson, the Saunders 
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we devoted most of out resources and it proved to 
be the most successful item of our celebration. \Vc 
formed out Drama Gimmittec that included among 
its members, coach, manager, electrical engineer, 
prompter, technical director, music master, in short, 
the complete troupe of a dramatic company. For 
scenes we coUcctco a large number of our bedshects 
and stitched them together. Out painter comrades 
by their day and night labour transformed them 
into scenes far better than what one ordinarily finds 
in amateur dramatic dubs of our small towns. 
Wings also were painted. Our artists had been so 
successful in their enterprise that they earned universal 
praise. One local high official even expressed his 
desire to purchase one of the scenes. While on 
our side, the large number of actors and ‘actresses’ 
were busy with their rehearsal, on the other hand, 
there was a mushroom growth of committees for 
different functions. We had our Puja Committee, 
Stores Committee, Amusement Committee, Recep- 
tion Committee, IGtchcn Committee or Subscription 
Committee — the list was endless. It seemed as if we 
were determined to realise one part of the slogan of 
the future sodet}', ‘from each according to liis ability.’ 
Only a few comrades were left who had not shoulder- 
ed any responsibility. There were regular formal and 
informal meetings of the committees with resolutions, 
amendments, budgets and cuts, — in short, wc w'ere 
out to stage a big affair in our jail life. 

The Kitchen Committee had a most thankless 
task to perform, for it had to deprive us of a part of 
our daily rations. It was collected and stored for the 
four day feast for us and for the large number of ordi- 
nary prisoners also, whom wc were allowed to enter- 
tain. Out month of preparation passed so quickly; 
and then one day, amidst beating of brass gongs ^ail 
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tliem bold and self-confident. They do not mn to a 
church or a temple to seek peace or strength. In 
our. exploited country, the people were in abject 
misery. But they were not docile. The national 
struggle had begun and we too, in our own way had 
participated in it. In the forward march we had 
not found the reverence for religion helpful in the 
awakening of greater and greater numbers of our 
countrymen ; it tended to encourage on the contrary, a 
spirit of acquiescence and a fatalistic oudook. Then 
how could we, who believed in defiance, in organised 
fight, help becoming indifferent and often averse to 
rituals and the like that passed in the name of religion? 
But religious festivals in their practical aspect are 
valued usually by the mass of poor people not for 
their professed spiritual content but in reality, for their 
affording opportunities to add a little colour and 
charm to their daily humdrum lives. The few festival 
days of the year were prescribed by the handful few 
of the upper classes, only to make somewhat tolerable 
the life of the common man. Without this hypothesis, 
it is hard to explain the association with Ae cere- 
monies, of large scale entertainments, music, dance, 
decoration, and feasts etc. 

We were not poor in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but witliin j^ walls our poverty was obvious 
in that, we had no chance for several years to have 
gaiety in our lives. Durga Pujah had approached 
and we therefore, readily seized the opportunity as an 
occasion for having a grand festival, rich in its round 
of amusements and other social features. 

The authorities were in a mood to oblige us 
and they came prompdy to our help. It was now 
that we discovered what diverse talents we had in 
our ranks. Artists for different kinds of work came 
forward to take charge of specific tasks. To drama, 
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wc devoted most of our resources and it proved to 
be the most successful item of our celebration. We 
formed our Drama Committee that included among 
its members, coach, manager, electrical ^gineer, 
prompter, technical director, music master, in short, 
the complete troupe of a dramatic company. For 
scenes we collected a large number of out bedsheets 
and stitched them together. Our painter comrades 
by their day and night labour transformed them 
into scenes far better than what one ordinarily finds 
in amateur dramatic clubs of out small towns. 
Wings also wxre painted. Our artists had been so 
successful in their enterprise that they earned universal 
praise. One local high official even expressed his 
desire to purchase one of the scenes. While on 
our side, the large number of actors and ‘actresses’ 
were busy with their rehearsal, on the other hand, 
there was a mushroom growth of committees for 
different functions. We had our Puja Committee, 
Stores Committee, Amusement Committee, Recep- 
tion Committee, Kitchen Committee or Subscription 
Committee — the list was endless. It seemed as if we 
were determined to realise one part of the slogan of 
the future society, ‘from each according to his ability.’ 
Only a few comrades were left who had not shoulder- 
ed any responsibility. There were regular formal and 
informal meetings of the committees with resolutions, 
amendments, budgets and cuts, — in short, we were 
out to stage a big affair in our jail life. 

The Kitchen Committee had a most thankless 
task to perform, for it had to deprive us of a part of 
out daily rations. It was collected and stored for the 
four day feast for us and for the large number of ordi- 
nary prisoners also, whom we were allowed to enter- 
tain. Our month of preparation passed so quickly; 
and then one day, amidst beating of brass gongs (jail 
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plates) and dhols and loud meaningless shouts of a 
bunch of out youngest and most naughty comrades, 
the beginning of Puja was heralded, wi& the ceremony 
of ‘infusion of life’ in tlie idol of the mother Durga. 
The beautiful idol had been fashioned by one of our 
comrades who was an expert hand at this art. The 
function of carrying on Pujah rituals fell on three 
conarades who took up the task very seriously. They 
belonged to that minority which consisted of devoted 
and ardent believers. In the face of their manifest devo- 
tion, other comrades in general did nothing that 
could in any way be construed to mean disrespectful 
or incompatible behaviour. But there is always 
exception to the rule. On die second day of the Puja, 
some mischievous fellows stole a part of the essential 
puja articles. When the matter was widely known, 
one of our theist comrades, who had felt greatiy hurt, 
declared that he would go on hunger-strike, as a 
protest against the irresponsible and the shameless act. 
Their was a search for the culprits but they were not 
to be found. An ugly situation was developing dll 
at the eleventh hour it was saved by the discovery 
of the stolen ardcles in a remote but open corner of 
the yard. We all thanked our stars, for that night 
our main drama was to be staged and we had feared 
that its enjoyment would be marred by the day’s 
incident. The dramas, during the three nights proved 
to be the most important and enjoyable feature of our 
whole programme. Both the actors and the ‘actresses’ 
and the people in the auditorium were satisfied. In the 
middle class Bengali families, specially of the towns, 
training in dramatic art, music and dance etc., is gene- 
rally tteated as a sign of polish and culture. These 
faculties are assiduously developed. Most of us had in 
our outside life, participated in theatrical performan- 
ces, or had been keenly interested in them. The dramas 
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were staged therefore, on a fairly high level. They 
turned out to be real live performances, and not 
mere apologies for them. There was some dancing 
too, but out dancers could be congratulated rather 
for their boldness, than for art, for they had never 
danced before. It was hinny to witness their limping 
figures on &e stage followed by the focus thrown 
by our expert electric light operator. Good or bad, 
our dancers were greeted wim tumultuous applause 
at their finale when bowing ‘gracefully’ to the 
audience they vanished behind the wings. 

During the daytime too, we had a round of 
entertainments. There were Burmese dances and 
concert, dagger-play and physical feats, sports and 
many other items. In between the amusements we 
had delicious dishes, served under the supervision of 
our kitchen eiqjerts. 

^ After a crowded programme of five days our 
l^jah was over. We had enjoyed the festival more 
than w’c expected. We now craved for a change. 
Noraal seriousness of our life returned. We began 

chalking out oui programme and our daily routine etc. 



new. 



CHAPTER IV 


RETROSPECT 

In the new order of things studies and discus- 
sions formed the main feature. Our reading was, 
however, anarchic at this stage. It lacked a systero, 
or a clear purpose. A' few comrades would form a 
s:roup and read jointly while many would study indi- 
rddually on their own lines. There was no uniformity 
in the choice of books. Some busied themselves w-ith 
the pages of the ancient Indian History and culture ; 
others read modem European history. Several com- 
rades who had been severed from their college life 
by their arrests, renewed their college studies. For 
our young comrades who had no opportunity to enter 
the university precincts, lectures on elementary bio- 
log}% physics, and chemistry etc. were organised. 
The latest experiments and discoveries in these do- 
mains filled their minds with curiosity. An amazing 
variety of books on different subjects were read in 
succession. Cheiro’s ‘Palmistry,’ Hazen’s ‘^Europe 
since 1815’, Bertrand Russel’s ‘Roads to Freedom,’ 
Liangli’s ‘Qiina in Revolt,’ Bernard Shav.'’s ‘Saint 
Joan,’ Saratbabu’s ‘Shesh Prashna,’ Rabi Babu’s 
‘Shesher Kabita’ — such diverse books would be read 
by a single individual, one followed by the other. 
This phenomenon was not rare. It was rather a 
common sight. Ko doubt some of us were pursuing 
a definite Hne of critical studies but our number was 
negligible. The general trend was more like excur- 
sioris in the intellectual domain. Such incoherent 
reading of our early days could not contribute to our 
general political advancement. 
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What, however, proved of ^eat help to us, yas 

the discussiotis of those days and out 

past. Coming from different places we had brought 
with us different experiences gamed m o^y specthc 
patty work. There were some who had been sen* 
tenced to long terms for organisational acttvities. 
A few others had been charged for tnurdec or atteinpt 
to murder, some were imprisoned for dissemination 
of revolutionary literature, while a large number 
had been convicted under the Arms and Ex- 
plosives Acts. Again, the raiding of postal mads 
accounted for many convictions, Patties also Acre 
were more than one. Those coming from provinces 
other than Bengal had been members of the Hindu- 
stan Socialist Republican Association. The majo- 


rity who belonged to Bengal had been mostly mem- 
bers of the one or the other of the four important 
groups— Anushilan, Jugantar, 'Revolting Par^ and 
the Shrec Sangh. The former two were the old 
pioneer patties of Bengal, active since the first decade 
of the century. The third group, as its name sig- 
nifies, originated with the revolt of some members 
of these pvo parties. These persons had come to- 
gether with the idea of following a more extreme 
programme. Shrec Sangh also was of recent birth. 
One need not be surprised at the formation of these 
groups when the broad aims and the methods of the 


movement were the same. We have to seek the reason 
in the class-character and the composition of the move- 
ment. In the world history wherever a petty bour- 
geois class has endeavoured to form revolutionary 
cadres exclusively from within its own ranks, and 
carry on its secret conspiratorial activities isolated 
trptp the masses, the movement has manifested 
aisunct signs of anarchism. Unco-ordinated scattered 
groups have functioned in the place of a centralized 
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organisation. Loyalty to leading individuals has 
dominated in place of allegiance to clear ideas, 
and sporadic actions have been witnessed instead of a 
planned campaign. Coming thus from various 
groups and with different convictions, it was at first no 
easy task for us to hold discussions with that degree 
of freedom and frankness witliout which they lose all 
meaning. The initial difficulty, however, was soon 
overcome. We realised that sooner or later we would 
be free once more to take our share in the country’s 
struggle. We had to go out with clear ideas about 
the fight, the aims and the metliods to be followed, 
and the forces to be mobilised. But how could 
we acquire a correct perspective of the future unless 
we critically surveyed our past and, from our general 
experience, detected our mistakes and weak spots ? 

So began the process of self-criticism. We be- 
came tlie judges of our own activities. For tliis 
purpose no better place could be had than the prison. 
In die jail we were far away from the din and bustle of 
outside struggle, or from the heat of a raging conflict. 
We could take a dispassionate view of things such as 
would have been quite impossible outside. Bertrand 
Russel in one of his books, analysing a re%''olutionary 
character obser\>'es that standing in the thick of a 
grim fight a revolutionary worker is infected with a 
fanaticism that makes it impossible for him to take 
an unbiased and objective view of things. But he 
has overstressed the point. We had, no doubt, in us 
a spirit that was akin to fanaticism but it was for the 
cherished goal and not for any particular method. 
It is true that our goal was not clearly defined. It was 
vague, and yet it was there. We stood for national 
revolution, for the liberation of our oppressed mil- 
lions. Our very determination to reach the objective 
led us to judge ourselves and admit our mistakes. 



